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THE UNITY OF MOLL FLANDERS 
By TERENCE MartTIN 


The flat, episodic nature of the narrative in Moll Flanders leaves 
Moll herself as the one immediately discernible principle of unity in 
the book. Without formal pause, without breaking her story into any 
mechanical divisions of chapters or sections, Moll relentlessly tells us 
of her almost seventy years of life in a cumulatively matter-of-fact 
tone. The incidents are leveled out on a straight narrative plane, as 
Mark Schorer observes; what emotional peaks there are emerge 
somewhat surprisingly from the almost offhand syntactical organiza- 
tion that characterizes her (and Defoe’s) style. Moll dominates the 
book, says E. M. Forster; she stands alone “like a tree in a park.” 

A question arises, however, as to whether the details of Moll Flan- 
ders themselves yield a definable structural coherence, and, if so, to 
what degree. James Sutherland, for example, believes that in Defoe’s 
two Plague books and in the first part of Robinson Crusoe “the very 
circumstances . . . impose a certain order on the narrative,” but that 
in his other fictitious works Defoe is “apt to be merely episodic ; event 
follows event in a natural time sequence, and no other unity is aimed 
at than that which is given by the hero or heroine.”* The emerging 
relationships between narrator and reappearing characters, however, 
lead Ian Watt to note a degree of continuity which gives Moll 
Flanders relative coherence of structure among Defoe’s novels. And 
Dorothy Van Ghent defines the structure of the novel as “a hierarchy 
of ironies—a system of stresses and counterstresses . . . that ‘hold the 
book together’ in significant unity.”* 

My purpose in examining Moll Flanders is to suggest that the 
episodes themselves (the “very circumstances” with which Defoe is 
dealing) afford a unity which complements structurally the unity sup- 
plied by the novel’s heroine. All aspects of the novel’s unity, of course, 
involve Moll herself as principal actor; but in conjunction with the 
natural psychological progression in the book, there exists, I believe, 
a formal pattern of circumstance shaped coherently by the episodes 
which make up Moll’s experience. 

Let us begin with the second major part of the book, in which Moll 
Flanders initiates her career as a thief. By leading to her arrest, to 
her reunion with Jemmy in Newgate, and finally to her return to 
America, these adventures in theft serve to connect Moll’s later life 

7 ‘ % a 
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2 E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), P 88. 

‘oe —~ P Defoe (Philadel and New York, 1938), p. 241. 

4Tan Watt, Rise of the Novel ion, 1957), p. 104. 
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with her earlier; this much is evident even from a bare summary of 
the plot. But if we examine the details of theft, we find further, I 
believe, that the second large part of the novel operates as an attempt 
to win back the relative security of the first part: Moll’s desire for 
economic security manifests itself in a series of adventures which 
testify to the quality of this desire by falling into a significant episodic 
pattern. 

Moll begins her career of stealing at the conveniently neat age of 
fifty, after her affair with the elder brother, her marriage to Robin, 
her marriage to the tradesman, her retreat into the refuge of the 
Mint, her marriage to her half-brother whom she recognizes to be 
such during her residence in Virginia, her affair with the man at 
Bath, her marriage to Jemmy (her Lancashire husband), and her 
marriage to the banker. The banker’s financial ruin and subsequent 
death turn her into the world “in a condition the reverse of all that 
had been before it.’’* 

Now “eight-and-forty,” she tells us that she is past the time of 
childbearing. Moreover, to increase her “dismal and disconsolate” 
state, it is “past the flourishing time . . . when I might expect to be 
courted for a mistress; that agreeable part had declined some time, 
and the ruins only appeared of what had been.” She sees the daily 
diminishing of her money as a kind of “bleeding to death,” a threat to 
her economic life inducing severe mental distress: “I sat and cried 
and tormented myself night and day, wringing my hands, and some- 
times raving like a distracted woman . . . I had the vapours to such a 
degree, that my understanding was quite lost in fancies and imagina- 
tions” (pp. 179-80). 

After living for two years in “this dismal condition,” she begins to 
steal. With the devil prompting her, she first takes a bundle from a 
maid-servant ; among its contents are childbed linen and a small silver 
mug. Then she steals a necklace from a child. After accidentally get- 
ting some pieces of silk thrown down by an escaping thief, she next 
breaks a window and steals two rings, one diamond and one gold. 
Shortly afterwards, she steals a watch from a pregnant woman, and, 
with the devil still urging her onward, she and a temporary confed- 
erate-teacher amass twenty-one gold watches. 

The significance of the pattern of theft begins to take suggestive 
shape. Let us admit promptly, and even insist upon, the thick literal 
texture of Moll’s adventures in crime. She steals so many watches 
because the fashion eminently permits them to be stolen; she steals 
real objects that come her way, begging, as it were, her attention. But 
the pattern of theft is there too, because of the very realness of what 
she steals. At the age of fifty, past the age of childbearing, having 
buried her last husband (speaking chronologically), Moll requires a 


® Moll Flanders, Modern Library College Edition (New York, 1950), p. 178. 
Page references for subsequent quotations from Moll Flanders are to this edition 
and will be noted parenthetically in the text. 
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new modus operandi. Her sex has been her stock-in-trade: a shrewd 
bargainer, aware that the market value of a woman depends princi- 
pally upon herself, she has traded on sex as a commodity to get on 
respectably in the world. But age and the death of her husband have 
left her in a singularly insecure position, in which, conceivably, she 
might be forced to struggle for survival, rather than for middle-class 
respectability. 

She begins to steal from impulse, not from any predesigned plan ; 
her early thefts are uncharacteristic actions, lacking in shrewdness and 
conscious design. Indeed, at first Moll has no way to dispose of what 
she has stolen ; she is threatened with a kind of economic constipation, 
the grave threat of the capitalist world to itself. The pattern of these 
impulsive thefts suggests her desire to have back again the reliable 
“goods” that have departed—her fertility and the accompanying 
sexual attractiveness of younger days. She steals baby clothes and 
what might well be wedding rings ; she steals from a pregnant woman ; 
and the necklace (an object to enhance beauty) she takes from the 
child is large: “it might have been formerly the mother’s” (p. 184). 

This is not to say that Moll is struck with a sudden love of children 
or with a passion for sexual pleasure. To Alan McKillop’s remark 
that she is “too business-like to be either demure or lascivious,” we 
might add that Moll has little leisure for sentimentality." We know 
that she has never wanted children, that despite her moralistic lecture 
on maternal duty children are a kind of nuisance to her because they 
have no place in her life. But never does she determine not to have 
children or to prevent their being born; for children are a certain 
sign that she is sexually desirable and that she has a natural capacity 
for production. And now Moll, the unintentional producer of many 
children, would have her power back again; to remain a part of this 
increasingly competitive society, one must produce or be capable of 
producing. Thus Moll steals watches, quantities of watches, in an 
effort, as it were, both to steal back time and to capture the symbolic 
essence of the business-oriented, clockwork world around her. 

Even the manner of her imperative retreat after the initial theft of 
the bundle has about it something impulsive, puzzled, and mysterious. 
The circumstantial quality of the narrative remains the same, but the 
emphasis on subjective and internal detail renders external reality 
dubious and uncertain. A sense of indirection, of being lost in a 
manifold sense, comes through strongly : 

It is impossible to express the horror of my soul all the while I did it. When 
I went away I had no heart to run, or scarce to mend my pace. I crossed the 
street indeed, and went down the first turning I came to, and I think it was a 
street that went through into Fenchurch Street. From thence I crossed and 
turned through so many ways and turnings, that I could never tell which way 
it was, nor where I went; for I felt not the ground I stepped on, and the farther 
I was out of danger, the faster I went, till, tired and out of breath, I was forced 


7 ee Dents McKillop, Early Masters of English Fiction (Lawrence, Kan- 
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to sit down on a little bench at a door, and then I began to recover, and found 
I was got into Thames Street, near Billingsgate. I rested me a little and went 
on; my blood was all in a fire; my heart beat as if I was in a sudden fright. 
In short, I was under such a surprise that I still knew not whither I was going, 
or what to do. (p. 181)® 


Psychologically valid, Moll’s bewildered and trancelike escape is also 
a seeking, a confused wandering in the pathways of her former life. 

Once fully embarked upon her new career, Moll becomes cautious 
and discriminating in her selection of articles. But she can never get 
enough: she cannot stop stealing even when she has gained sufficient 
money to keep her nicely. Where before she was content with economic 
security in marriage or some stable relationship, she now becomes 
avaricious. Her stealing thus appears to compensate for what is lost. 
But it does more than compensate, even as it does less, for it con- 
tinues to lead her back toward sex and the economic satisfactions of 
her earlier life. Always one to assume the identity most tactful at the 
moment, Moll now takes to elaborate disguises. At the behest of her 
“governess,” she dresses like a man and works together with a male 
confederate, sleeping with him “four or five times” without his know- 
ing her true sex (p. 204). This is an obviously false kind of return to 
sexuality, however, and, indeed, when her partner is apprehended for 
stealing, Moll, closely pursued, evades arrest only by changing into 
woman’s clothes and reéstablishing at least that part of her identity. 
Never again, she vows, will she employ a male disguise. 

But before she adopts other disguises, Moll achieves a temporary 
and thus limited degree of success in her quest to regain her status of 
younger days. The incident in which she rushes hopefully to a fire 
only to have a feather bed thrown upon her from an upper window 
serves as a comic prelude to her affair with the anonymous gentleman 
whom she meets at Bartholomew Fair. In this first sexual encounter 
since the death of her banker husband, it is her role of thief that leads 
her to the bed. She is obviously not interested in sex for its own sake 
nor bothered by moral scruples: “As for the bed, etc.,” she writes, 
“TI was not much concerned about that part” (p. 213). She has, how- 
ever, brought sex and theft together for the first time, for she robs 
the gentleman pretty thoroughly in the coach. Reminded of her 


8 Compare the account of Moll’s second retreat, after leaving the little girl: 
“I went through into Bartholomew Close, and then turned round to another 
passage that goes into Long Lane, so away into Charterhouse Yard, and out into 
St. John Street; then, crossing into Smithfield, went down Chick Lane and into 
Field Lane to Holborn Bridge, when, mixing with the crowd of people usually 
passing there, it was not possible to have been found out; and thus I enterprised 
my second sally into the world” (p. 183). Here is a circuitous route, indeed, but 
alert, controlled, and with a full consciousness of external reality. So quickly 
does Moll begin to adapt to the exigencies of her new career. 

® h Moll does not conceive of sex as a means to theft, she teils us of a 
woman w adeptness at this trade must have qualified her as a sort of culture 
heroine among female thieves: “I knew a woman that was so dexterous with a 
fellow, who indeed deserved no better usage, that while he was busy with her 
another way, conveyed his purse with twenty guineas in it out of his fob-pocket, 
where he had put it for fear of her, and put another purse with gilded counters 
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femininity, her first, and natural, commodity, by the attention she has 
received, she takes this opportunity to mention that “I did not indeed 
look so old as I was by ten or twelve years.” Though aware of her 
age, she is “not so past the merry part of life, as to forget how to 
behave, when a fop so blinded by his appetite should not know an old 
woman from a young” (p. 214). 

The adventure was “indeed unlooked for,” as she says; yet in her 
scramble for security she has stolen her way back to a familiar kind 
of incident. Although Moll’s days for amorous dalliance appear to be 
at an end, although—-significantly—she cannot produce children in 
this relationship, she sustains an affair with this gentleman for “about 
a year,” her final new conquest. And, very much to the point, she 
stops stealing for that year and for three months afterwards. “Though 
he did not keep, as they call it, yet he never failed doing things that 
were handsome, and sufficient to maintain me without working, and, 
which was better, without following my old trade” (p. 225). Stealing 
has led back to sex, only to be displaced by the preferred security of 
the latter. 

The affair has been, however, an “interval,” in which she has been 
forced to adopt the disguise of youth by using “paint” for the first 
and only time. When it is over, she begins once more to think of 
theft and “to look abroad into the street again” (p. 226). She takes 
up “the disguise of a widow’s dress . . . without any real design in 
view,” and stands resolutely on injured innocence when falsely 
accused of stealing (p. 229). But her mode of theft now begins to 
take on an aspect of caricature. Without knowing why, most uneasy 
in the disguise, she dresses as a beggar in coarse, despicable rags and 
—the voyeur in addition to the thiei—walks about “peering and peep- 
ing into every door and window” she comes near (p. 241). She steals 
a horse, only to abandon it as useless to her. In a protean burst of 
inventiveness, she contrives “to appear in new shapes” every time she 
goes out to steal (p. 250). She is even invited to join a gang of 
counterfeiters; but Moll refuses to disguise money, additional evi- 
dence of the irrefrangible, not-to-be-hidden reality of money in her 
world. As if rehearsing for a voyage, she steals an unwieldy port- 
manteau during a tour of theft that includes Cambridge, Ipswich, and 
Harwich. It is this journey (and specifically her route of escape after 
the portmanteau affair) that leads her back to Colchester, back, that 
is, to the place at which she began her sexual career with the elder 
brother. 


in it into the room of it. After he had done, he says to her, ‘Now han’t you 
pare ng Aaa ap She jested with him, and told him she supposed he had not 
lose ; ion pest hie and tn halo dats and eaitin. bie Gamene Teiectind Sie eraen 


was there, which fully satisfied him, and so she brought off his money. And 

this was a trade with ; she kept a sham gold watch, that is, a watch of silver 
gilt, and a purse of counters in her pocket to be ready on all such occasions, and 

f doubt not practised it with success” (p. 216). To aap such a watch and such 

a purse for such a purpose would be unthinkable for Mo 

fundamental attitudes toward wealth. 
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Moll has now retraced the path of her adult life: her career of 
theft, with its obligation to peer and stalk and hunt, has brought her 
back to the original place from which she set out to be a gentlewoman. 
But of course everything has changed ; gone are the elder brother and 
her first husband, Robin, both dead; gone too is her youth. Thus the 
return, though momentarily pleasant, is of no practical value, for she 
cannot make another start from Colchester. Rather, she must go back 
still farther, she must come full circle on her whole life. Moll will not 
be able to make a new start until she has returned to her birthplace, 
Newgate. 

Stealing, as we know, will bring Moll back to Newgate. After her 
return to London from Colchester, Moll takes a breath in the narra- 
tive; the tone of the story begins to prefigure her impending capture, 
and she says explicitly that she is drawing toward “a new variety of 
the scenes of life” (p. 256). Again Defoe proceeds by anticipation : 
Moll is apprehended in a silversmith’s shop, but before she has had 
time to steal. A matter of perhaps one minute measures the narrow- 
ness of her escape. The action here retards the episode of Moll’s actual 
capture, which takes place three days later when, abruptly, she is 
caught red-handed, stealing not from a shop but from a private house, 
and sent to Newgate. 

The novel’s large narrative movement to regain the past and the 
promise it once held for Moll is now completed, for Moll, sixty years 
of age, is literally back where she began. Her disguised return to sex 
as a man has proved false; her actual return to sex, sufficient while it 
lasted, has proved unproductive ; and her return to Colchester has, for 
practical purposes, proved futile. Thus Moll makes the great return, 
to the place of her birth, a place of “hellish noise” which she dreads, 
from which she expects “no redemption but by an infamous death” 
(p. 260). 

Defoe employs a variation on the not uncommon conception of 
Newgate as a kind of hell; the prison seems to Moll “an emblem of 
hell itself, and a kind of an entrance into it” (p. 261). The inmates 
are “a crew of hell-hounds,” who welcome her by shouting raucously 
that the devil has been her champion. Among them, Moll degenerates 
“into stone”; “I turned first stupid and senseless, then brutish and 
thoughtless, and at last raving mad as any of them were; and, in 
short, I became as naturally pleased and easy with the place, as if 
indeed I had been born there” (p. 265). Now a “mere Newgate- 
bird,” she undergoes a psychic metamorphosis. “So thorough a de- 
generacy had possessed me,” she remarks in curiously studied syntax, 
the rhetoric of overly formal definition, “that I was no more the same 
thing that I had been, than if I had never been otherwise than what I 
was now” (p. 266). The trip home, to the abode of the devil—the 
only father she appears to have—has disintegrated her personality. 
She becomes one of the “hell-hounds,” part of the total “emblem of 
hell” that is Newgate. 
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But only for a short time. When her Lancashire husband, Jemmy, 
is brought to Newgate, she is “overwhelmed with grief for him” (p. 
268). The “for him” is, I think, significant; she reproaches herself 
“on his account,” for once not thinking exclusively and primarily of 
herself. Reflection now comes easily, followed by abhorrence of her 
birthplace and what she has become. She undergoes a second meta- 
morphosis, the apparent beginning of a true re-form: “in a word, I 
was perfectly changed, and become another body” (p. 268). But 
there is a certain comic audacity in the double metamorphosis ; it has 
allowed Moll to change back into herself. We might say that was no 
more the something she had become than if she had never been other- 
wise than what she had been. Importantly, however, her new resump- 
tion of identity has a definite meaning for both past and present lives ; 
now Jemmy can know her. From this point onward the novel moves 
primarily toward revelation, not disguise. 

Faced with a sentence of death, Moll repents under the gentle 
spiritual pressure of the minister. She recapitulates her life history 
and chooses heaven rather than hell, redemption (which she did not 
expect out of Newgate) rather than damnation. Her reprieve, how- 
ever, creates a third alternative which—still true to her youthfully 
formulated wish of becoming a gentlewoman—she prefers to heaven 
or hell. Newgate has given her a glimpse of hell from which she has 
recoiled; if she must choose between eternities, she will choose 
heaven ; but she would rather not choose at all. It is her reprieve and 
not the contemplation of heaven which allows her to come back, “as it 
were, into life again” with such a rush of joy that she is rendered 
speechless, “dumb and silent,” finally to burst into a “fit of crying” 
(pp. 277, 278). In keeping with her character and her predominately 
economic motivation throughout sixty years of life, Moll vastly prefers 
a secular redemption. She is re-bern to a natural, not a supernatural, 
life. “Really . . . not so solicitous” (p. 292) about heaven now, she 
must placate the genuinely concerned minister, who would win her to 
heaven. But Moll, being Moll, is not to be won, by heaven or hell, 
from herself. 

Not until after her re-birth does Moll reveal her identity to Jemmy, 
speaking of the notorious “Moll Flanders” as if she were another 
person. At their famous meeting, Jemmy recounts his career in an 
orgy of stories of theft which show that he, the gentleman, and she, 
the gentlewoman, have traveled similar roads to the same destination. 
From the prison, converted from an entrance into hell to an obvious 
new-gate, they will go to America to be “new people in a new world” 
(p. 290). On the journey to eternity one travels in the strictest soli- 
tude, relying on spiritual treasures alone; “you can’t take it with you,” 
as the saying has it. But Moll has chosen practically. She will not 
only go to the “new world” with a partner, but between them they 
will have £354 of ill-gotten wealth. And “a worse gotten estate was 
scarce ever put together to begin the world with” (p. 297). 
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The structure of the novel calls for Moll’s second trip to America, 
for this is the one aspect of her life which she has not yet doubled 
back on in any way. Her previous trip, with its discovery of incest, 
left her with a double identity—that of wife and sister—but concomi- 
tantly it introduced her to her mother. The return trip, taken with her 
“new” husband (as she calls Jemmy), serves to validate and hence 
corroborate her new, and true, identity: if ill-gotten wealth is her 
heritage from her father—or at least prompter—the devil, legitimate 
wealth from a plantation is her mother’s bequest. One leads to the 
other. Theft still functions as a means to reintroduce Moll to her old 
life, or what has become of it. Though the necessary self-revelation 
threatens grave social embarrassment which gives her pause, she 
cannot resist the desire to make herself known, a desire based securely 
and consistently on her curiosity to know what and how much her 
mother left her. The human need to establish identity is there, encased 
neatly in an economic motive. 

Although her mother is dead and her brother-husband debilitated, 
apparently by the very knowledge which has scared but not scarred 
Moll, she has finally discovered the one part of her old life which can 
pay dividends. In America she finds change, indeed, but in a context 
of fertility; secular redemption has met with secular reward; and, 
logically enough, her son, her “one and only child,” sole testimony of 
her earlier ability to produce, becomes the instrument of that reward 
(p. 318). At the age of almost threescore and ten, after eight years in 
America, Moll will return to England, at last equipped to live as a 
gentlewoman, having thanked Providence sincerely for her material 
success. 

The unity of Moll Flanders, obviously deriving from the heroine, 
thus involves, I believe, a definable and coherent structural pattern of 
circumstance, resulting from Moll’s different attempts to reach the 
same goal. Moll would be a gentlewoman: when the sexual means to 
this goal are no longer effective, she turns impulsively to theft, the 
pattern of which at first suggests a desire to have back a tested and 
relatively successful method of living; her avaricious, unreasonable 
persistence in theft, defining her inability to reconstitute the past as it 
was, leads her to a secular reformation in Newgate; she employs 
stolen money to purchase supplies and reach America, the one fertile 
part of her past life, from which she returns to England financially 
qualified to be a gentlewoman. Moll has experienced fecundity in 
incest; the means to being successfully middle-class appear to have 
been in the family all along. 

Contributing to the unity of the novel are the manner in which Moll 
speaks of theft and the significance of her passion for watches, both 
of which relate to her middle-class Puritan manner of conceiving 
reality. Part of the idiom of theft, which Moll quickly appropriates, 
is to speak of “bargains,” the perennial delight of the middle-class 
woman. Moll goes out to look for “bargains,” or perhaps saunters 
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out and chances on one. Watches, her favorite object of theft, signify, 
as I have suggested, stealing back time. But to the middle-class mind, 
time is money (the sentimental metaphor “golden hours” probably 
has a literal, economic origin) ; the most suitable gift Moll can give to 
her devoted son is a (stolen) golden watch, the essence of what she 
has really been trying to steal; and when she tells her husband, 
Jemmy, that she has lost this watch, she pulls out a deerskin purse 
full of pistoles given her by her son and announces, “here, my dear 

. . is the gold watch” (p. 324). Theft thus becomes in the novel a 
supplemental way of characterizing Moll’s deepest motives. 

If Defoe’s characterization of Moll is efficiently augmented by the 
modes and patterns of her conduct, she does not achieve (or even 
seem to want to achieve) a neat synthesis of the elements of her life. 
At one time in America, Moll wishes momentarily that she had not 
brought Jemmy with her, certainly an inauspicious sentiment for the 
future of the relationship. During the trip to America, she still prac- 
tices her secret economy of personal prudence by not telling Jemmy 
about all of her money—a middle-class habit that evolves as it 
dwindles throughout subsequent history into the wife’s private fund 
in the teapot, a kind of insurance against total dependence, Providence 
as Small Change. By the end of the novel, Moll has no financial 
secrets ; or, if she has, they are hidden from us as well as from Jemmy. 
Still, she has curiously preceded Jemmy back to England from 
America; we leave her as she has so often been, alone. It has taken 
Moll a Biblical life span to achieve her goal. Were there any implied 
hollowness in that final achievement, we might still have an ironically 
moral ending; but Moll, indeed, seems quite content to enter the 
coupon-clipping utopia of all would-be capitalists; she can now live 
on her interest. 

All this is not to overlook the inaccuracies of detail in Moll Flanders 
or the moot question of a more sophisticated structural unity involving 
theme, character, and tone. My remarks refer specifically to a pattern 
in the sequence of events, to a kind of circular unity of circumstance 
that exists in the novel as a formal, structural counterpart of Moll 
Flanders’ inner existence ; in effect, the episodes which I have exam- 
ined articulate circumstantially Moll’s hopes and fears, her devotion 
to a secular ideal. But working decisively against a more comprehen- 
sive kind of unity is the quality of the narrative itself. For it is a 
narrative of dispersal, insistent only on the reality of what pertains to 
Moll’s individualistic, self-formulated career. 

In the very different narrative of Huckleberry Finn, for example, 
Huck describes the world through which he travels in a way that 
evokes the autonomous novelistic existence of other characters: Jim, 
the Duke and the Dauphin, Colonel Sherburn, even the men who float 
twenty-dollar gold pieces down to Huck—these and many others come 
through in what is startling fullness when we recall Moll’s narrative. 
Of all the characters in Moll Flanders, husbands, lovers, relatives, 
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only the governess can approach these as an evoked character, and 
even she, on analysis, is found to exist in quantitative terms. 

Huck has many voices for reporting what is not-Huck; Moll has 
one voice—her own—for reporting what is not-Moll. In this voice of 
tabulation, Moll is always in a sense talking about herself, dispersing 
the reality of those about her into countable units, undercutting the 
autonomy of everyone but herself. In its way, indeed, this is a feat of 
narrative, although as historians of the novel we may see that its price 
is to preclude the achievement of a more highly wrought, more com- 
plex kind of novelistic unity. Within the range of determinacy estab- 
lished by the narrative, however, Defoe sets forth in Moll Flanders a 
novel coherent in episode, unified in and by circumstance. 
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“EMERSONIANISM” AND “POEISM” 
SOME VERSIONS OF THE ROMANTIC SENSIBILITY 


By Cvark GRIFFITH 


The two prime forces in American romanticism are Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Edgar Allan Poe. As individuals, Emerson and Poe 
were devoted to totally different sets of interests, interests which 
admitted of no overlapping. But since their preoccupations were also 
shared by others, they might be regarded as manifestations of the 
general terms “Emersonianism” and “Poeism.” Around one or the 
other of these two poles, it seems to me, the American romantic move- 
ment can be seen to crystallize and to take on its basic colorations. 

What, then, does Emersonianism involve? It is, to begin with, a 
completely metaphysical view. The aim of Emerson himself was to 
comprehend the grounds or the source of experience, so that experi- 
ence might be rendered intelligible. Thus the direction of Emerson’s 
essays and poems is predominantly upward. As in Nature or 
“Brahma,” the Emersonian observer begins with visible phenomena, 
which he finds to be instinct with spiritual significance. By degrees, 
he rises above the phenomenal, until he stands face to face with Pure 
Spirit, with the harmony and splendor of the Oversoul. To the ques- 
tion of what was Emerson, or the Emersonian, looking for, the 
answer is, usually, that he was in search of God. 

In the second place, Emersonianism enunciates a doctrine of sym- 
bolism. In effect, this doctrine transforms everything into metaphor. 
“Nature,” as Emerson rather grandly asserts, “is the symbol of 
spirit” ;* and the whole Emersonian outlook rests on the presumption 
that exact analogies link the world of sense to the realm of the ideal. 
Yet it can be argued that the typical Emersonian is not really a 
symbolist, so far as literary practice is concerned. Symbols are a topic 
for the Emersonian writer. He discusses them conceptually, indulges 
in elaborate theorizing about their use and behavior. On the other 
hand, the all-inclusiveness of his theory makes it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for him to write symbolically. Seeing symbols wherever 
he looks, he is unable to establish the sort of literal (or nonsymbolic) 
context in which particular images can acquire a particular symbolic 
distinction. Generally speaking, the style of Emersonianism is either 
discursive or descriptive. It deals with symbolism speculatively (as 
in Emerson’s prose) or portrays the activities of symbols (exactly the 
situation in much of Whitman’s poetry). But, in itself, the style is not 
notably symbolic. 

Finally, Emersonianism is characterized by strangely contradictory 
attitudes toward language. On the one hand, the Emersonian imputes 


1 “Nature,” Works, Concord Edition, I, 25. 
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to words a truly cabalistic function. Properly ordered, he believes, 
they become magical counters which can either reveal Truth or com- 
municate a revealed Truth to someone else. In his role of Seer, the 
Emersonian seeks to exploit the magic of language, using it as a 
vehicle for prophecy or as an instrument for discovering the voice of 
God. In his role of Sayer, he seeks to objectify his private visions in 
words, so that those visions will illuminate the minds of others. And 
yet, at the same time, the Emersonian approaches language with 
certain grave reservations. Convinced that “things” (i.e., physical 
objects) provide the most valid avenues to God, he has a keen Pla- 
tonic awareness that words and “things” are not necessarily identical, 
but that the mark on paper is only a pale reflection of the object which 
it signifies. Moreover, he holds that intuitions are the best means for 
apprehending Truth; and he has some doubts about whether insights 
so occult and so spiritualized can ever be conveyed. As Emerson puts 
it poetically, “The Great Idea baffles wit / Language falters under it.” 

Almost in spite of himself, then, the Emersonian is impelled to 
suspect his medium of expression. He hopes that language will prove 
adequate for his deepest meanings ; but in the final analysis he trusts 
the meanings far more than his ability to render them articulate. At 
best, this double conception of language can act as a powerful creative 
spur, resulting as it does in the search for novel expressions which 
will produce or at least approximate novel intuitions. At worst, the 
attitude can have the opposite effect of inviting redundancy (the 
frenzied heaping up of “faint clues and indirections” in Whitman’s 
poorer catalogues, for example) or of evoking outright contempt for 
language (the typically mystical notion that since no word will work, 
any word at all will do). But whether for better or worse, the view is 
inseparable from the style and structure of a great deal of American 
romantic literature. 

Emersonianism is enormously influential, of course. It figures 
directly in the work of both Emerson and Whitman. Thoreau accepts 
it, though with modifications and, apparently, a growing impatience. 
In ways that are peripheral but often somewhat amusing, it even 
creeps into the thinking of such outspoken critics of the transcenden- 
talist movement as James Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.* But perhaps the most curious emergence of Emersonianism 
occurs in the fiction of Herman Melville. Here, in what stand in- 
disputably as the great tragic documents of American romanticism, 

2“The Bohemian Hymn,” Works, IX, 359. It is easy to overstress the nega- 
tive side of the Emersonian view of language, for this is the side which is gen- 
erally emphasized by the Emersonian himself. One sometimes wonders, indeed, 
how he could have written at all, given his doubts about the efficacy of mere 
words. Yet the fact remains that the Emersonian did compose—prolifically, 
energetically, and frequently. And the sheer bulk of his output is the best indi- 
cation that the positive side of his views cannot be discounted. Theory, it seems 
evident, was not usually allowed to interfere with practice. 

8 Both Holmes and Lowell found it convenient to accept the transcendentalist 


notion that the best poetry is divinely inspired. Such a view served as a neat 
rationalization for their own inferior work. 
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the principles of Emersonianism are of central importance. One en- 
counters them, so to speak, with the arrival of every fresh disaster. 

In Moby Dick, Captain Ahab sets forth with distinctively Emer- 
sonian expectations. The white whale, as Ahab conceives of it, is 
simply a visible object, fraught with metaphysical meaning. Under- 
taking his voyage around the world, Ahab proposes to lay bare that 
meaning. He would jump from the whale to the Cause of the whale— 
or, as he puts it, he would “gaze upon God”—in order to come to terms 
with the moral problem which the whale poses.* That his project fails, 
in no way suggests Ahab’s abandonment of the Emersonian outlook. 
His fiasco derives, rather, from the refusal of Emersonian premises to 
lead on to their proper conclusion. 

Or, expressed another way, his tragedy becomes the consequence of 
a breakdown in Emersonian symbolic doctrine. The opening portions 
of Moby Dick explain how symbols ought to function. Natural objects 
ought to conduct the observer into the presence of Pure Spirit, so 
that Ishmael, by going to sea, could ultimately unravel the riddle of 
death, and Ahab, by seizing the whale, could ultimately discover a 
solution for the problem of evil. Later stages of the book show how, 
in practice, symbols actually do behave. Instead of proving transpar- 
ent, natural objects present either an impenetrable front, which resists 
the observer’s encroachments, or a polished surface, on which the 
observer glimpses not metaphysical Truth, but only the mirrored re- 
flection of his own abortive search. In this discrepancy between 
symbolic theory and the brute facts of nature lies Ahab’s predicament, 
a predicament that is likewise dramatized in most of Melville’s other 
books. 

But despite its appeal to the modern sensibility, Moby Dick is not, 
it seems to me, a typically symbolist text, at least not in the more 
contemporary sense of that term. It is, more accurately, a book about 
symbols—indeed, a kind of treatise on symbology worked up into 
narrative form. To the objection that the white whale is a symbol, 
surely one can only reply that so too and in like degree is everything 
else in the novel : coins, tegs, geography, spouts, compass points, ships, 
oil paintings, fire, storms, sea captains, cetological data, and so on. 
One and all, these other details not only possess a symbolic value 
which equals the whale’s; from time to time, each actually replaces 
the whale in the drama: holds out a promise that is identical to his, 
leads on, at last, to the same bitter disappointments. When symbolic 
objects are so numerous, nothing remains literal; there is left no 
standard against which Moby Dick’s uniqueness as a symbol can be 
measured. The effect of such an accumulation is to put Melville in 
the characteristically Emersonian position of seeing all reality as a 
sequence of metaphors. And it is noteworthy that Melville’s style is 
much devoted to discussing the symbol (consider “The Whiteness of 


~~ 4 Moby Dick; ed. Luther S. Mansfield and Howard P. Vincent (New York, 
1952), p. 535. 
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the Whale,” where the history of metaphor is set forth discursively) 
or to analyzing the symbolic process (consider the descriptive passages 
in “The Doubloon”’) with an Emersonian fervor. 


The motives in Moby Dick were likewise the motives for Moby 
Dick, and for Melville’s mature fiction as a whole. For behind the 
voyage of Captain Ahab, there stand the metaphysical obsessions of 
Herman Melville the man. He wrote, as Ahab sailed, out of a com- 
pulsive desire to fathom the universe by coming to grips with its 
Source. Quite like all Emersonians, therefore, and with an equal zeal, 
Melville struggled to give body to the inexpressible. His search was 
a search for God. And his aim was to record in his fiction a vision of 
ultimate and eternal Truth. But the difference between Melville and 
other Emersonians lay in this: that for him the inexpressible was 
also something profoundly unknown. Melville could never take refuge 
in the comfortable thought that after all he had access to the “Great 
Idea,” which he possessed as a kind of private delight, even if he was 
incapable of conveying it through words. His problem, instead, was 
one of needing to convey, precisely in order to possess. With lan- 
guage as his guide, Melville proposed to track down the Great Idea. 
During the three richest years of his literary life (1849-51), he wrote 
on the assumption that sheer technical virtuosity would allow him to 
unmask the ineffable. He became, for a season, the Emersonian Seer, 
convinced that by extending his verbal resources to the limit he could 
discover God in the midst of the creative act. 


The methods of Mardi and Moby Dick, Melville’s most brilliant 
books, are, I think, totally inseparable from this conviction. In both 
works, Melville literally wrings the neck of rhetoric, always hopeful 
that the more daringly and inventively he uses language, the closer 
language will carry him to what he really yearns to say. He introduces 
a vast welter of different styles, draws on and juxtaposes examples of 
nearly every possible genre, always aware that Truth may be evoked 
out of each fresh experiment. The enormous versatility in his writing, 
his incredible variety of narrative devices, his multiple points of view, 
his spacious structures and remarkable range in tone—all these quali- 
ties reflect Melville’s Emersonian belief in the magic of words, are 
parts of his search for that particular combination of words which 
would project him across the “pasteboard masks” of experience. 


But just as Emersonian expectations failed Ahab, so, by the time 
he finished Moby Dick, they had failed Melville as well. No matter 
how he brought them to bear on the problem, words persistently fal- 
tered. Like Taji and his companions, Melville had “talked round the 
subject, without getting at it.”* Every new start with language re- 
turned him, finally, to the same “barren mazes,” the same unanswered 
questions. And just as Ahab pursued Emersonian premises to self- 
annihilation, so Melville, having concluded Moby Dick, embarked on 


5 Works, IV, 198. 
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an equally disastrous journey. With his faith in language exhausted, 
he turned next to the skeptical side of Emersonianism and magnified 
it into a desperate crisis in communication. 

Pierre pushes disbelief in language as far as disbelief can go. The 
book proceeds from the assumption that since words decline to reveal 
Truth, they are devoid of integrity and deserve no attention. Disorder 
and misrule pervade Melville’s style, because—by his own standards 
—NMelville is saying nothing and so remains wholly indifferent to his 
manner of expression. Pierre dramatizes the same quest that appeared 
in Mardi and Moby Dick. This time, however, the author knows in 
advance what he had not known—or had not admiited to himself— 
before: he knows exactly how the quest will end, is aware that it 
must bog down ultimately in frustration and failure. Accordingly, he 
has deprived himself of a motive for using language with skill. And 
his methods degenerate into a sort of parody of the verve and origi- 
nality which the other books had contained. With Pierre, Melville 
committed artistic suicide, but the weapon he employed was basically 
Emersonian. Given an Emersonian disillusionment with language, 
two outcomes are possible. There is Mallarmé’s blank sheet of paper, 
and there is a set of futile and outraged scrawls. In Pierre, Melville 
took the latter course. Thereafter, with few exceptions, he followed 
the former until nearly the end of his life. 

So, upon reflection, the Emersonian cast to Melville’s work appears 
less and less astonishing. The truth is that even his portrayals of evil 
are often as Emersonian in technique as they are unlike anything in 
Emerson from the standpoint of content. When he seeks to embody 
evil in a human personality, for instance, Melville’s focus goes curi- 
ously askew. Figures like Jackson and Claggart never really emerge 
as convincing psychological types, as fully realized individuals who 
shock and overwhelm us with the sheer weight of their malice. They 
are translated rather into metaphysical enigmas. The psychological 
complexity which is demanded by their scabrousness seems strangely 
blurred over. Only as “mysteries of iniquity’—as manifestations of 
a cosmic problem—do they interest Melville. 

This kind of procedure, however, has its obvious parallels every- 
where in Emersonian writing. It duplicates exactly the penchant of 
all Emersonians for broadening facts to symbols and for ignoring 
psychological realities while generalizing reality into philosophical 
concepts. For all the bleakness of his tragic vision, then, Melville 
interpreted experience through essentially Emersonian eyes. He ex- 
emplifies, as did the Emersonians, a variant of romanticism which is 
cosmological in scope and given over to a pursuit of the infinite. He 
required, even as did they, the sort of larger-than-life backdrops 
against which his cosmic dramas could be enacted. If he detested 
Emerson, contempt was underlain with envy. And outside of Emer- 
son’s age, both he and his work would be utterly inconceivable. 

The deficiency of Emersonianism becomes, precisely, the principal 
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strength of Poeism: which is to say that the bias of Poeism is pri- 
marily, in fact almost exclusively, psychological. Within the tradition, 
there is small taste for abstract speculation ; but the aim is to portray 
emotions, attitudes, qualities of mind—in short, to objectify the inner 
man. And among Poe’s own best tales, emphasis falls upon drama- 
tizing the mind in a process of crucial transition. Either Poe’s char- 
acters pass from rationality to lunacy, which is the basic directicn of 
his horror stories ; or, as in such tales of ratiocination as “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” this tendency is reversed, so that the narrator throws 
off the delusions of madness and returns triumphantly to a rational 
outlook. 

In contradistinction to Emersonianism, Poeism refrains from mak- 
ing blanket pronouncements about symbolism. But the symbol func- 
tions in the writing of Poeism as an indispensable stylistic device. 
Intent on making his poetry convey emotions, Poe succeeded to the 
extent that he cloaked the feelings in hard, meticulously chosen, sym- 
bolic detail. His earlier poems, such as “The Lake” and “Israfel”— 
poems written before he succumbed to the jinglejangle of ornate 
rhyme schemes—anticipate, exactly and fully, Eliot’s whole notion of 
the “objective correlative.” Furthermore, symbols are developed in 
Poe’s fiction as the means of bodying forth neural and psychological 
conditions. Under the scrutiny of Poe’s characters, objects that would 
otherwise be trivial and commonplace take on a wildly weird signifi- 
cance. Through these distortions of the familiar, the characters’ 
nervous maladies are explicitly defined, and their mental derange- 
ments and turbulent moods are fully revealed. But nowhere, of course, 
does Poe maintain that objects themselves are inherently metaphori- 
cal. Rather, they become symbolic in context, acquiring their unique 
status from the particular emotion they suggest or from the focus 
upon them of a particular sort of observer. Deliberately created, then, 
the symbols of Poeism exemplify neither theory nor Truth, but serve 
the needs of a practical artistic problem.*® 

Again in contradistinction to Emersonianism, Poeism is typified by 
an abiding faith in language. One thinks of a passage in the Margi- 
nalia in which Poe speaks of bizarre images that have flickered across 
his mind in the interval between waking and sleeping. As yet, he 
concedes, he lacks the vocabulary to give name to these shapes of 
“absolute novelty.” Nevertheless, his complete trust in the sheer 
“power of words” persuades him that, evanescent though they are, 


6T h virtually all cf Poe’s best writing is symbolic, his most sophisticated 
account of symbolism is probably dramatized in “Berenice” (1835). The nar- 
rator of this tale is the victim of a strange monomania which forces him to 
brood for “long, unwearied hours” over particular details in the external world. 
Exposed to such a relentless examination, these details gradually take on a 
heightened significance; or, in other words, they evolve from simple images into 
symbols, solely because of the narrator’s fierce concentration upon them. So 
created, the symbols are meaningless except as objectifications of a uni psy- 
chological condition ; the only thing they symbolize is the complex and deranged 
world within the narrator. 
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the fancies can eventually be recorded.’ And elsewhere in Poe’s work, 
this same glorification of language recurs as a cardinal principle. 
There is always the belief that words can encompass any thought and 
that expression will clarify ideas rather than debase their content. 

Thus “The Philosophy of Composition,” while it is insufferable 
enough in tone, does insist that art begins with words—that inspira- 
tion is meaningless until it takes form on paper. Still more broadly, 
Poe’s entire critical theory magnifies the importance of language, since 
style alone will produce the “effects” and “unities” and “total impres- 
sions” which the critic demands. Or, for that matter, Poe’s own tech- 
niques: his manipulation of symbols, his development of atmosphere, 
his explorations of mind, the way he probably concealed elements of 
burlesque in his stories—all are grounded in his conviction that, given 
enough ingenuity, the artist can create things, can devise a whole new 
order of experience, out of the warp and woof of vocabulary. What- 
ever other limitations Poe possessed, there was little of the occult 
about him, little hankering after “faint clues and indirections.” If he 
rarely made the most of his talents, that is one thing. But both his 
conception and practice of art were informed by an abounding confi- 
dence in the medium with which the artist works. 

It is remarkably easy to trace the pervasive influence of Emersoni- 
anism. But who, besides Poe, was affected by the assumptions of 
Poeism? In America, I think, the chief adherent to the Poeist position 
was Nathaniel Hawthorne. Certainly Hawthorne’s themes run deeper 
than Poe’s and are underlain with a seriousness and tragic perspective 
of which Poe was altogether incapable. Yet from the standpoint of 
methods and mannerisms, the two men were very much alike. And to 
a surprising degree Hawthorne was able to write fiction solely because 
he had access to the literary devices of Poeism. 

Perhaps the correct way of labeling Hawthorne’s interests is to say 
that he was preoccupied with attitudes toward sin. Thought of as an 
event or as a specific deed, human depravity concerned him only 
slightly. By and large he was prone to gloss over the actual circum- 
stances of evil, treating them as episodes buried somewhere in the past 
or otherwise withholding them from the foreground of his fiction. 
What did intrigue Hawthorne, however, were the reactions his char- 
acters might have to sin, the ways they could be forced to betray their 
inmost selves in the face of a great moral crisis. He thus shared the 
Poeist’s passion for psychologizing, since his mise en scéne became 
the mind and conscience of man and, above all, man’s dark and cor- 
rupted heart. 

But if the relationship between sin and sinner fascinated him, 
Hawthorne was aware that his success in dramatizing such relation- 
ships hinged upon his choice of a workable method. And it is in 
terms of this awareness that he deviated most sharply from all that is 
implied by Emersonianism. Where the Emersonian—either knowing 


* Works, Harrison Edition, XVI, 88-89. 
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or not knowing his subject—always distrusts his ability to state it, 
Hawthorne actively distrusted his subjects, until he reached a point 
where he could embody them in precise verbal images. He recognized, 
in other words, that “sin” and “morality” were abstract matters, the 
sorts of matters which normally lay within the province of the theo- 
logian. And he feared that, set down in fiction, they would remain too 
nebulous to be effective unless a way were found to render them 
dramatic and concrete. To this end, he developed symbols to which 
he gave a double responsibility. 

In the first place, he equated the symbol with an abstract ethical 
concept. As in the case of the A and Pearl, in The Scarlet Letter, 
symbolic objects are made to stand for and to concretize some aspect 
of sin. Then having established this identification, Hawthorne in- 
volved the symbol with his characters—but in dramatic byplay that is 
psychological rather than allegoric. Ranged before the symbol, char- 
acters respond to it in a variety of different ways, glimpse in it a host 
of different meanings. In the light of these reactions, the characters’ 
private conceptions of morality are publicly divulged. What each 
character sees in the symbol serves to define that character’s interpre- 
tation of evil. How each character behaves toward the symbol serves 
to actualize that character’s ethical position. Unconsciously perhaps, 
but no less incisively, characters literally act out their deeply rooted 
moral attitudes through their various constructions of the symbol.® 

Like Poe’s, therefore, Hawthorne’s images are selectively developed 
and acquire their full symbolic stature through being related to par- 
ticular points of view. They are counterpointed for emphasis with 
nonsymbolic detail and are employed by way of objectifying subjective 
states. Hawthorne differed radically from Poe in guiding psychologi- 
cal reactions toward a specific moral issue; that is, he indulged in 
allegorical tendencies which Poe carefully avoided. But in so far as 
he made the symbol a repository for thoughts and feelings—and asso- 
ciated it with conceptions of reality rather than with reality itself—his 
practice duplicated that of Poeism in every important respect. 

As Hawthorne created symbols and symbolic dramas, so he devised 


8 One might argue that, in this respect, Melville is much closer to Hawthorne 
than I have allowed for. After all, Melville, too, ranges his characters before a 
key symbol, which evokes their inmost attitudes toward existence. Through 
these evocations, the characters are psychologically revealed; and we learn, for 
instance, that Ahab (who is obsessed with the whale) has a subtler outlook than 
does the carpenter (who never heard of Moby Dick), or that the mind of Pierre 
is more complex than that of Charlie Millthorpe. Yet there remains, I think, a 
crucial difference. Hawthorne is primarily concerned with intellectual and 
emotional responses; in his fiction, matters of characterization are of paramount 
importance, and the ‘distinctions which separate one character from another are 
always in the foreground. By contrast, Melville is interested in different sorts 
of attitudes and reactions only because the differences render ambiguous and un- 
fathomable the external wor egy | conflicting views of the same experi- 
ence are central to Melville’s dramas. . a however, the conflicts tell us less 
about the viewers than about the inscrutable and uncertain nature of the world 
which is viewed. Again, it must Ay asserted that Melville’s commitment to broad 
philosophical issues made him all but blind to psychological subtleties. 
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the larger contexts in which those dramas were played out. His par- 
ticular narrative types—“romances” as he liked to call them—have 
frequently been maligned as if they somehow amounted to willful 
evasions of reality. But they are hardly that, of course; indeed, at 
their best they are anything but that. The romance, and the para- 
phernalia it involved, sprang from Hawthorne’s perception that his 
moral schemes could best be illustrated in a world of his own making. 
Returning into the past, utilizing liberal amounts of fantasy, distorting 
and falsifying with a will, Hawthorne consistently managed to evoke 
a kind of mythic atmosphere, an atmosphere in which particulars 
retain their particularity and yet pass over into archetypes, in which 
specific situations never cease to be specific and yet acquire the time- 
less and universal scope of the fable. Like Faulkner in our own age, 
Hawthorne achieved what might be thought of as a “higher reality,” 
achieved it by both using and transcending the reality which he found. 

But in order to do this, he had to have complete faith in the equip- 
ment at his command. He had to presume that the artist can create 
his world, and that a world so wrought will possess an integrity all 
its own. Hence while Hawthorne’s comments on language sometimes 
appear to be diffident and apologetic, his actual practice reveals quite 
another view. In essence, it is the Poeist’s belief that words are self- 
sufficient—and that, provided ingenuity is present, there are no limits 
to what words can produce and sustain. 


Two points need to be made in summary. First of all, the view of 
American romanticism advanced here is admittedly selective and re- 
strictive. There is obviously no place in this scheme for such major 
figures as Irving, Cooper, and Bryant, or for Simms, Longfellow, and 
the whole sentimental cult. The fact remains, however, these were 
derivative writers, committed to European models if not for their 
subject matter, at least for their forms of expression. And in so far 
as American romanticism was at all original—to the extent that it 
evolved fresh viewpoints or explored new problems or sought for 
technical innovations—the premises of this argument would seem to 
work well enough. Either the movement acquired its unique flavor 
from Emersonianism, variously interpreted and applied, or from Poe- 
ism and the several uses to which the Poeist sensibility could be put. 

Second, it is, I hope, self-evident that we have not been engaged in 
tracing specific indebtednesses. Since our analysis of Melville, in par- 
ticular, has departed from other, more exotic views now current, it 
will bear repeating: of course Melville was contemptuous of Emerson, 
of course he did not take his cues from “Compensation” or “The 
Oversoul.” Nevertheless, his habits of mind were Emersonian; and 
if we wish to understand what he was after (as opposed to what many 
of his critics are after when they read him), we are going to have to 
see Melville as‘Emerson’s contemporary and as a writer whose inter- 
ests were adumbrated in many of Emerson’s essays. By the same 
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token, Hawthorne never borrowed from Poe. But his aims made him 
a Poeist in practice, so that much of what he did had been anticipated 
in Poe’s tales or was prefigured in the tenets of Poe’s critical theory. 

Probably the best way of summing up “Emersonianism” and 
“Poeism” is to say that the terms differentiate sharply between the 
richest tendencies in romanticism. Of these two clusters of tendencies, 
Poe and Emerson were the pure embodiments: like all pure types, they 
seem less interesting in retrospect because of their conformity. By 
contrast, Hawthorne and Melville did reshape the tendencies, did 
give them an added turn of the screw : that is the mark of their greater 
endurance. Yet the tendencies remain as basic patterns. And apart 
from them, our two most exciting romantic writers become very 
different from what either intended to be. 


State University of Iowa 





“PRUFROCKISM” IN THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
By Jack WINTER 


The PMLA bibliography of April, 1958, lists nine articles on 
specific poems by T. S. Eliot. Four of these articles are concerned 
with “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” which was written 
approximately half a century ago. Part of the reason for this remark- 
able and annually sustained critical attention is that Prufrock has 
become accepted as the embodiment of a modern social archetype, 
somewhat as Etherege’s Dorimant (The Man of Mode) and Steele’s 
Bevil (The Conscious Lovers) were considered in their times. As 
noted by many critics, Prufrock has remained central to Eliot’s mind, 
reappearing, wholly or partially, again and again in the poetry, prose, 
and plays. However, it has never been pointed out, I believe, that 
Prufrock has undergone a significant evolution in his excursion 
through Eliot’s work, culminating in an important modification of his 
character in The Cocktail Party. 

In the original poem, J. Alfred Prufrock cannot be appreciated 
apart from the society in which he moves—a depressing one, fraught 
with dilettantism and vacuous cultivation. The lady in Eliot’s “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” breathing her platitudes of conventional ennui, mir- 
rors this sophisticated vacuity. True, she discusses Shakespeare 
instead of Michelangelo; but the effects of superficiality and travesty 
are the same. Throughout his early poetry, Eliot, with a mixture of 
revulsion and fascination, dwells upon the theme of stultifying over- 
civilization and the anomalies and absurdities which attend it. The 
metaphors of smoke and fog, of coffee, tea, cigarettes, and accessories, 
of tinkling and insistent music, and of the unexpected beauty of oc- 
casional flowers, echo and re-echo throughout the early poems, indi- 
cating the confusion, the aimless ritual, the irritating disharmony, and 
the fragmentary bits of hopeless nostalgia which characterize this 
world. These objective correlatives, when artfully juxtaposed with 
others and with appropriate characterizations, complement the aura 
of the society which surrounds Prufrock. 

Prufrock himself is not representative of the sciolists who pre- 
dominate this society, although he does represent a certain class which 
is an inevitable if minor constituent of a community of this type. The 
spindly hero of Eliot’s poem is, at least in terms of length of suffering, 
the most tormented of all the unhappy members of this environment, 
for he has the psyche of an insurgent without possessing the con- 
stitution of a revolutionary. He is aware of the fustian and bathetic 
intellectualism which surround him. But that same mental prowess 
which acquaints him with these conditions also shows him the vanity 
of attempting to alter them. One feels that Prufrock might actually 
possess the awareness necessary to have squeezed the universe into a 
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ball to roll it toward some overwhelming question, for after all he 
has known them all already. But one feels even more strongly that 
long years of measuring out his life with coffee spoons have made him 
utterly incapable of disturbing the universe. Prufrock’s knowledge is 
his downfall, for its acquisition has taught him susceptibility to those 
very women whom he deplores—the women whose disturbing arms 
lie along tables and whose perfume makes him so digress. His knowl- 
edge has also rendered him vulnerable to the favorite weapon of these 
representatives of his society—the damning “formulated phrase.” The 
constituents of his awareness are the agents of his frustration. 

Prufrock, consequently, is left vanquished, fondling his only gree. 
Amid the stultification of his society, Prufrock can for a moment re- 
call, “I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each.” Thus, despite 
his timidity, his futility, and his frustration—“And in short I was 
afraid,” “I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled,” “I do not 
think that [the mermaids] will sing to me”—Prufrock has heard the 
mermaids. The pathetic little visionary in morning coat has at least 
glimpsed a higher good—whatever, if any, precise significance this 
symbolic vision possesses for him. 

But here again the superb use of calculated paradox is discernible. 
Just as his knowledge is the cause of his incapacity to act, so too this 
glimpse of grace is sufficient to condemn Prufrock to a life of pain. 
Without this consciousness of a higher good, Prufrock might have 
attained reconciliation to his lot and a consequent end to his anguish. 
However, as Keats observed in “Hyperion,” only the dreamer bears 
“mote woe than all his sins deserve,” and Prufrock, at the end of the 
poem, remains unfulfilled and contemplating Death. 

Poems (1919) and Ara Vos Prec (1920), which were published be- 
tween Prufrock and Other Observations (1917) and The Waste Land 
(1922), indicated that a second character type and social milieu had 
taken their places in Eliot’s hierarchy of modern archetypes. But 
Prufrock should not be confused with Sweeney. 

In his first appearance (in “Sweeney Erect”), where he shaves in 
a house of ill-repute, blithely oblivious to a prostitute’s epileptic fit in 
the bed from which he has just risen, Sweeney’s character and that of 
his society become manifest. He is surrounded by the animalistic aura 
and cesspool imagery of unholy love. Roy P. Basler says, “Prufrock 
is the antithetical brother of Eliot’s Sweeney, whose extrovertish 
animalism functions ... without benefit of an ethic. ... Prufrock 
. . . merely lives in ‘death’s other kingdom’ rather than in the ‘dead 
land’ of Sweeney.” In fact, Sweeney is even denied this minor attri- 
bute of pure animalism, although he may consciously aspire in this 
direction. Despite the jungle imagery surrounding him in “Sweeney 
Among the Nightingales,” the best Eliot permits the lowly “apeneck” 
is “hothouse grapes.” 


1 Roy Basler, “Psychological Pattern in ‘The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock’, * Twentieth Comey English, ed. William S. Knickerbocker (New 
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Eliot himself is the best spokesman for the differences between 
Prufrock and Sweeney and their relative positions in his hierarchy of 
twentieth-century social types. 

There is one class of persons to which one speaks with difficulty, and another 

to which one speaks in vain. The second, more numerous and obstinate than may 
at first appear, because it represents a state of mind into which we are all prone 
through natural sloth to relapse, consists of those people who cannot believe that 
things will ever be very different from what they are at the moment. From 
time to time, under the influence perhaps of some persuasive writer or speaker, 
they may have an instant of disquiet or hope; but an invincible sluggishness of 
imagination makes them go on behaving as if nothing would ever change. Those 
to whom one speaks with difficulty, but not perhaps in vain, are the persons who 
believe that great changes must come, but are not sure either of what is inevi- 
table, or of what is probable, or of what is desirable.* 
Sweeney and his society constitute the lowest segment of Eliot’s arche- 
typal hierarchy—immediately below Prufrock—and the Sweenian 
milieu runs through almost all of Eliot’s poetry between 1919 and 
1922, just as the Prufrockian milieu pervades the poetry between 
1917 and 1919. 

The next significant statement on Prufrock and Sweeney and their 
respective societies is made in the Four Quartets. A central thesis of 
this work is Time and Man’s relationship to it. That Time is the 
fourth dimension has become an axiom of modern mathematics. 
Briefly and in the simplest terms, the concept is as follows. The first 
dimension is a line, i.e., the movement of a point in space (both of 
which have no dimensions). The second dimension is a surface, i.e., 
the movement of a line in space. The third dimension is a three- 
dimensional body possessing length, breadth, and depth, i.e., the move- 
ment of a surface in space. The fourth dimension is a four-dimensional 
body possessing length, breadth, depth, and duration, i.e., the move- 
ment of a three-dimensional body in space. This fourth dimension is 
Time. Furthermore, “For each additional dimension the preceding 
dimension will be a falsification of reality, true on its own plane, false 
for the subsequent.”* But (and this is essential) each dimension is 
definable only in terms of the preceding one; i.e., each dimension com- 
prehends the preceding one. Thus the second dimension is the move- 
ment of the first in space; the third dimension is the movement of the 
second in space; and the fourth dimension is the movement of the 
third in space. Consequently, in terms of Man, if one is to transcend 
the “now” or the world of Time, one must comprehend it: “Only 
through time time is conquered” (Burnt Norton, I). 

“Now,” however, is used ambiguously in the Four Quartets. In 
both ways in which it is used, “now” denotes a state, a world, of time- 


York, 1946), p. 389. 
2 T. S. Eliot, The Idea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), p. 11, I have 


used these editions of the poetry and plays: The Cocktail Party ( : Faber 
and Faber, 1950); The Confidential Clerk (London: Faber and Faber, 1954) ; 
Complete Poems and Plays, 1909-1950 (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1958). 

8 Anon., On the Four Quartets of T. S. Eliot (London, 1953), p. 12. 
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lessness. But the connotations of this timelessness are vastly different 
in each case. 

The “now” is, first, a reference to that world which is within Time, 
i.e., which is enclosed by Past and Future. This “timekept”* world is 
described in Burnt Norton as “this twittering world” (Burnt Norton, 
III). In East Coker life in this world is likened to that in London’s 
“Tube,” where Time is made up entirely of intervals between depar- 
ture and arrival (East Coker, III). This is the epitome of lost time, 
of a state wherein one is torn between Past and Future and has, con- 
sequently, no real Present, no effective duration; this is a world 
wherein one is in effect timeless. This state is characterized by 
apathy, indifference, distraction, appetency, self-will, and vague and 
unfulfilled desires. Prufrock and Sweeney are denizens of this world, 
as are Lil, her husband, Stetson, and the waiter in “Dans le Restau- 

t.” This is the world of The Waste Land; this is the world of 
The ‘Family Reunion, The Cocktail Party, and The C onfidential Clerk. 
This, however, is not the only world with which Eliot is concerned. 

Awareness in the “now,” as I have said, is the necessary first step 
for those who would proceed beyond the “now.”* The majority of 
men, like Prufrock and Sweeney, will never achieve even this first 
step, for they are hopelessly enmeshed in Time. Some few individuals 
will attain this awareness and will rise out of their meaningless exist- 
ence. “The key to understanding is awareness in the now... . 
But awareness of the moment in the moment is not a state that comes 
naturally to man. Usually, if at all, it comes and goes, elusively, with 
happiness or suffering. . . .”* This intermittent awareness of their 
situation occurs to individuals as occasional, momentary visions of a 
new timelessness perceived in a shimmer of Innocence; a vision, for 
example, of a past coexisting with the present, of “the moment in the 
eet aml (Burnt Norton, II). Such an accidental escape from 


London, a city in this world of Time, is so described in Choruses from 
“The Rock,” Part I. 

5 The relevance of this tenet to individuals is probably based upon the doctrine 
of Imminence. Each man’s preaiess equivalent of comprehension of the “now” 
is a knowledge of oneself, an understanding of the ca ities and limitations of 
one’s own particular personality. If a man reaches this awareness and conducts 
himself according to it, he has attained that fullness cf being which only results 
from a realization of one’s personality-potential. Furthermore, to exert a con- 
centration of all the end Fag on an understanding of one’s own nature is to 
attain a oneness with God. Since God is imminent in all His creations, being the 
essence of all things and maintaining all things in being, to return to one’s center, 
therefore, is to return to God. It is in this spirit that the unknown author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing bade his reader, “Look up now, weike wreche, and see 
what pou arte.” The Cloud of Unknowing and The Book of Privy Counselling, 
ed. Phyllis Hodgson Canta, 1944), p. 14. Lady Elizabeth articulates the point 
in The Confidential Clerk 

Of course, there’ s something in us, 
In all of us, which isn’t just heredity, 
But something ner a ething we have been 
From eternity. . . Straight from God. 
That means iconceoe we are nearer to God ot :° an: _ 
Pp. 
6 On the Four Quartets, p. 16. 
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time in a glimpse of plenitude “sets off our ordinary state, which until 
then we thought to be perfectly normal” ;* but such a vision quickly 
vanishes because “human kind / Cannot bear very much reality” 
(Burnt Norton, 1). Yet once one has experienced even this fleeting 
“awareness of the moment in the moment,” one could be on the road 
to the highest Good, to a timelessness in which the “now” becomes the 
“Now” and transcends and comprehends Past and Future. 

Whether the few in the world of Time who do attain self-awareness 
will ultimately and permanently proceed beyond this world, is largely 
a matter of choice and personal capabilities,* despite the probability 
that, “Whether they know it or not, it is the fullness of being that men 
seek in all their pursuits.”” The opportunity to do so, nevertheless, is 
presented to Man in the very fabric of his timekept universe. Life in 
the world of Time “is not . . . a truly empty life, any more than it 
is truly filled; it is filled with empty day dreams” ;?° it is “filled with 
fancies,” with apparently fruitless illusions and delusions.** These very 
glimpses of timelessness which emphasize the imperfections of the 
world of Time can also be the means by which the timekept personality 
is led out of and beyond its unsatisfying existence. If Man chooses to 
aspire in this direction, if he chooses to rise out of “the hell [he has] 
been in” (The Cocktail Party, II, p. 126) and “to put on proper cos- 
tumes / Or huddle quickly into new disguises” (The Cocktail Party, 
II, p. 130), then he will require such a guiding light, for he will be at 
first “lost in the dark” (The Cocktail Party, 1.i, p. 28).2* The visions, 
illusions, and delusions which torment the timekept mortal and which 
typify the vacuity of his state can thus function as the beacons which 
lead him beyond the “now ” 

The path along which these visions will guide the aspirant is em- 
phasized in the Four Quartets. “The negative way is a positive way. 
Having acknowledged our position, we are led to desire penance and 
mortification.”"* “Only humility is wise, not instinct, not experience, 
ripeness, or age; only humility, which is endless, can restore us to 
our present, to the moment, or now.”“* The next step is the message 
7 On the Four Quartets, p. 21. 

8 Man is in this situation because “Man, in relation to the third and fourth 
dimensions, is ...a strange border-case. In his ordinary state he hovers around 
the cross-section of time. . . . If time exists ied, > . [men may also be] 
ary hee in a higher dimensional universe. . p. 12. 

10 Reid 0 eeCatlum, “Time Lost and Regained,” Imitation and Design, ed. 
William Blissett (Toronto, 1953), p. 150. 

11 Prufrock’s vision of the mermaids is such a vision; so too is Sweeney's 

“crocodile isle.” The idealized picture which almost every character in The 
Cocktail Party at first creates of another is also an illusion. or delusion of this 


type. 

12 The directing of one’s attention totally on oneself and on one’s goal is “hard 
& streyte in be byginnyng, when pou has no deuccion” (The Cloud of Un- 
knowing, p. 62) ; “be first tyme when pou dost it, bou fyndes bot a derknes, & as 
it were a cloude of vnknowyng” (The Cloud of Unknowing, p. liii). The phrase 
“a cloud of unknowing” is used in The Family Reunion (I1.ii, p. 107). 

18 On the Four’ Quartets, p. 21. 

14 MacCallum, p. 147. 
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of St. John of the Cross,’* of The Cloud of Unknowing: the “Negative 
Tradition,” abnegation or vacancy. 


In order to arrive there, 

To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 

You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. . . 
In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession. . . . 
And what you do not know is the only thing you know 
And what you own is what you do not own 
And where you are is where you are not. 

(East Coker, III) 


World not world, but that which is not world, 
Internal darkness, deprivation 
And destitution of all property, 
Desiccation of the world of sense, 
Evacuation of the world of fancy, 
Inoperancy of the world of spirit. . . . 
(Burnt Norton, III) 


When self-awareness and self-abnegation have been attained, the 
resultant true emptiness** becomes a true fullness. The path of ascent 
through rose-garden innocence and the path of descent through sub- 
way expe. .ence—the ways of plenitude and vacancy—are seen to lead 
to one end: 


I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 

Which shall be the darkness of God... . 

So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing. 
(East Coker, III) 


This point is not merely Present or Future. It is all in one, the end 
toward which time past and time future are directed. It is the point 
of intersection between the worlds of God and Man; at the axletree 
or the center of the cross, it is the real Present and the real Presence. 
Thus, after attaining comprehension of the world of Time and re- 
nunciation of all that is connected with that world, one reaches that 
state of timelessness, that “Nirvana,’’** which is first mentioned in the 
“Triumphal March” from Coriolan: “the still point of the turning 
world” where “past and future are gathered” (Burnt Norton, II). At 
this still point, one discovers “release from action and suffering” and 

16 Eliot is most concerned here with the Ascent of Mount Carmel. The goal 


—--4 through 

i two contraries cannot coexist in 

an individ is contingent to the world of Time is 

driven out n the Union of Light. This self- 

emptying can be accomplished in two et a one’s own efforts—the way of 
— or by the effort of God—the way of Passion. 

Fie peoelene state where emptiness is both desirable and a “condition of 
hope” is Friedrich W. Strothmann and Lawrence V. Ryan, “Hope 
for T. S. Eliot's ‘ ty Men’,” PMLA, LXXIII (1958), 426-32. 

17See R. Baird Shuman, “Buddhistic Overtones in Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party,’ MLN, LXXII (1957), 426-27. 
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“both a new world / And the old made explicit, understood . . .” 
(Burnt Norton, I1). The way of dispossession has become the way of 
possession, the Dark Night has become the Union of Light, and the 
illuminated “Now” has been reached. 

Almost all of the important thematic material in The Cocktail Party 
has been presaged in the above poetry. In the play Eliot has rephrased 
the thesis of progression from time to timelessness through compre- 
hension and abnegation. There is, of course, one major difference, 
and it lies in the method of articulation. In The Cocktail Party, Eiiot 
attempts to convey the concept in a dramatic complex, whereas before 
he had been content with a poetical statement of the matter. And with 
this new artistic dimension, Eliot accepts new responsibilities. No 
longer could poetic metaphor alone communicate the thesis. In drama, 
character is metaphor—people must be the objective correlatives. 
Eliot responds to this new demand by dividing the progression from 
time to timelessness into various stages, and by creating (or largely 
recreating) a hierarchy of characters, one or more of whom function 
at the level of each stage. Each of the characters, consequently, repre- 
sents his own level and also symbolizes those who function upon that 
level. Thus, in the play, Eliot’s hierarchy is used more as dramatic 
technique than as a philosophic postulate. 

Celia evidently represents those exceptional few who are able to 
attain the consummation of this “formula” for salvation: complete 
religious fulfillment. But what is the status of these who are unable 
to attain it; is their lot invariably to be the protracted misery of a 
Prufrock or the perpetual torpor of a Sweeney? Edward and Lavinia 
embody Eliot’s answer. 

Primarily, Edward and Lavinia provide the milieu for the dramatic 
action. The play begins and ends with a cocktail party in the Cham- 
berlayne’s London flat, and ali is seen in relation to cocktail parties 
and to what they represent. The characters are apportioned their 
share of grace in so far as they approach or shun implication and 
entanglement with the world of cocktail parties. Some are above this 
world—Reilly, Julia, and Alex; some rise above it—Celia; some 
escape from it into, perhaps, a new kind of cocktail party—Peter ; some 
are below it—perhaps in this case that “handful of plague-stricken 
natives” (The Cocktail Party, III, p. 156) for whom Celia dies. In- 
deed, Edward and Lavinia are the only characters in the play who do 
remain in this world, and consequently, they and it are appositive 
symbols throughout. And appropriately (since the world of cocktail 
parties proves to be the aforementioned “twittering world”) Eliot 
turns back for elucidation of this couple to the figure with which his 
hierarchy chronologically begins. Both the Chamberlaynes and their 
society are drenched in Prufrockian idiom and metaphor. 

The world of cocktail parties is portrayed in the first part of the 
opening scene. Julia’s three departures effectively typify the aimless 
circumambulations of this society. The immediate association is with 
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the women in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” who also come 
and go with no apparent purpose. In both cases itinerant lethargy and 
pointless existence are suggested. Julia’s seemingly hollow prattle 
similarly contributes to the aura of this society. Her chattering about 
“potato crisps” and Lady Klootz’s wedding cake (I.i, pp. 12, 19, and 
L.i, pp. 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 18) also recalls the women who sym- 
bolize the society surrounding Prufrock. Speech in this twittering 
world is a desperate reply to the demand “Speak to me. Why do you 
never speak. Speak” (The Waste Land, line 112). And, as words 
and thoughts “Decay with imprecision” (Burnt Norton, V), speech 
becomes an end in itself, either a series of uncomprehending and in- 
congruous platitudes (such as the opinions of women talking of 
Michelangelo) or a prating multiloquence (such as the small talk of 
Julia and others). Alex, Julia, Peter, and Celia, by this garrulity, 
establish the Prufrockian milieu of cocktail-party society in the eighty- 
one lines which open the play and which precede Edward’s first exit. 
It is Edward and Lavinia, however, and not these four, who remain 
the Prufrocks in this community. Edward, because of Lavinia’s ab- 
sence during most of Act I, is the first of the pair to be so identified. 
In I.i, the Uninvited Guest’s brusque, professional, and irritatingly 
authoritative analysis of Edward’s situation explicitly links Edward 
with Prufrock. Exploring Edward’s disinclination to revel in the 
likelihood of a future bachelor existence, he indulges in two prolonged 
series of metaphors. The first: 
There’s a loss of personality; 
Or rather, you’ve lost touch with the person 
You thought you were. You no longer feel quite human. 
You're suddenly reduced to the status of an object— 
A living object, but no longer a person. 
It’s always happening, because one is an object 
As well as a person... . 
When you've dressed for a party 
And are going downstairs, with everything about you 
Arranged to support you in the role you have chosen, 
Then sometimes, when you come to the bottom step 
There is one step more than your feet expected 
And you come down with a jolt. Just for a moment 
You have the experience of being an object 
At the mercy of a malevolent staircase. 
(Li, p. 26) 
And the second : 
In consultation with the doctor and the surgeon, 
In going to bed in the nursing home, 
In talking to the matron, you are still the subject, 
The centre of reality. But, stretched on the table, 
You are a piece of furniture in a repair shop 
For those who surround you, the masked actors; 
All there is of you is your body 
And the “you” is withdrawn. (Li, p. 26) 


The similarity between the state of “Edward without Lavinia” (1.i, 
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p. 12) and that of J. Alfred Prufrock is manifest. Prufrock, like Ed- 
ward, “descends the stair” (“Prufrock,” Stanza 6). The concepts of 
“everything about you / Arranged to support you in the role you 
have chosen,” and “those who surround you, the masked actors,” are 
identical to that of preparing “a face to meet the faces that you meet” 
(“Prufrock,” Stanza 4). “Stretched on the table, / You are a piece 
of furniture” is as recognizably borrowed from “When the evening is 
spread out against the sky / Like a patient etherised upon a table” 
(“Prufrock,” Stanza 1), as both are from the second stanza of 
Donne’s “Hymn to God, My God, In My Sickness.” The “you” men- 
tioned is identical to that “you” so emphasized in the poem.** Edward 
reinforces this particular Prufrockian concept when he says later, 


The self that can say “I want this—or want that”— 
The self that wills—he is a feeble creature; 
He has to come to terms in the end, 
With the obstinate, the tougher self; who does not speak . . 
But in men like me, the dull, the implacable, 
The indomitable spirit of mediocrity. 
The willing self can contrive the disaster 
Of this unwilling partnership—but can only flourish 
In submission to the rule of the stronger partner. 
(Lii, p. 58) 


In this same tone, Edward muses, 


only since this morning 

I have met myself as a middle-aged man 

Beginning to know what it is to feel old. 
(Lii, p. 57) 


The echo of “I grow old . . . Igrowold . . .” (“Prufrock,” Stanza 
16) is clear. 

What proves, in the long run, to be perhaps the central theme in 
the play (acceptance of personal limitations) is also articulated with 
Prufrockian connotations. Reilly, still the Uninvited Guest, says to 
Edward, “The one thing to do / Is to do nothing” and, most important 
of all, “Resign yourself to be the fool you are. / That’s the best advice 
that J can give you” (1.i, p. 27). Prufrock too was “Almost, at times, 
the Fool” (“Prufrock,” Stanza 15). 

Edward’s identification with Prufrock is heightened in the third 
scene of the first act when Lavinia returns. Superciliously and with 
not a little self-satisfaction, she makes her judgment of him: “now I 
can see how absurd you are” (L.iii, p. 80), “leaving [to me] all the 
practical decisions / That you should have made yourself” (1.iii, 
p. 81), and “You'll soon . . . find yourself another little part to play, 


18 The critics now seem generally agreed that the “you and I” of the poem 
is a device similar to that which Eliot claims Lafo: used—“a dédoublement of of 
the personality against which the subject struggles.” T. = oo “A Com- 
mentary,” Criterion, XII (October, _1982-July, 1933), 469. Thus Prufrock 
differentiates between two aspects of hi is own personality—the sensitive, thinking 
“T” and the outward, inhibited “you. 
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/ With another face, to take people in” (I.iii, p. 85). These remarks 
are almost paraphrases of: “a bit obtuse; / At times, indeed, almost 
ridiculous,” “There will be time . . . for a hundred indecisions,” 
“For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse,” and, once 
again, “there will be time / To prepare a face to meet the faces that 
you meet” (“Prufrock,” Stanzas 15, 4, 6, and 4). Prufrock is also 
(in Lavinia’s words to Edward) “‘a man who has no sense of humour” 
(1.iii, p. 80), one who is afflicted by “passivity,” who “only wanted to 
be bolstered, encouraged . . . To think well of [him]self” (1.iii, pp. 
81-82). Lavinia’s comment that “you [Edward] were always intensely 
concerned with yourself” (L.iii, p. 85) can just as aptly be applied to 
the faltering little paranoid of Eliot’s poem. 

Similarly, Edward intensifies his identification with Prufrock in a 
pseudo-defense of himself against Lavinia’s onslaught. “Why,” he 
asks, “did you always make me feel insignificant?” (L.iii, p. 83). It is 
Prufrock’s knowledge of his own insignificance that causes him to 
abandon his projected attempts to “disturb the universe” (“‘Prufrock,” 
Stanza 6). 

These Prufrockian overtones, in connection with Edward and La- 
vinia, persist beyond the first act. In Act II, Edward’s consultation 
with Reilly still further suggests the theme. Edward says, “I have 
ceased to believe in my own personality,” and, broadening the scope 
of Prufrockism, Reilly repeats what he has intimated before, “A very 
common malady. / Very prevalent indeed” (II, p. 98). Prufrockism 
is thus not so much an individual ailment as a mass indisposition. Ed- 
ward continues, “I am not afraid of the death of the body, / But . . 
The death of the spirit”; and finally he admits, “I can no longer act 
for myself” (II, p. 100). This inability to act is, of course, the one 
characteristic that Prufrock shares with “Prince Hamlet” (“Pru- 
frock,” Stanza 15). 

More by implication than direction, Lavinia is assigned a position 
on the Prufrockian level alongside her husband. She, it is revealed by 
Reilly, has just returned from what Lavinia supposed was Reilly’s 
“sanatorium,” and she remarks, “I presume you [Reilly] will send 
[Edward] to the same sanatorium / To which you sent me” (II, p. 
103). Lavinia thus indicates her realization that she has suffered from 
the same illness as has Edward. This, Reilly later concludes, is “the 
bond which holds you together” (II, p. 110). 

Reilly’s description of the exact nature of Edward’s and Lavinia’s 
illness reveals the final link between this couple and J. Alfred Pru- 
frock. Lavinia, Reilly points out, “never visited my sanatorium” (II, 
p. 103), and Edward is “no case for my sanatorium.” Edward and 
Lavinia are refused admittance because they are both “much too ill” 
(II, p. 104). This illness is precisely that of Prufrock: 

My patients such as you are the self-deceivers 
Taking infinite pains, exhausting their energy, 
Yet never quite successful. CII, p. 106) 
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To use Prufrockian idiom, Edward has been attempting to love a mer- 
maid vision of Celia, while Lavinia has been attempting to be loved 
by a mermaid vision of Peter. But these visions were only dreams, 
self-deceptions, since they were momentary glimpses of what, for them, 
is the unattainable. Thus, in all respects, Edward and Lavinia, J. 
Alfred Prufrock, and their respective milieux are products of the same 
mold ; but, at the beginning of the play at least, they are not the only 
products of this mold. 

Peter and Celia are both for a time in this identical Prufrockian 
situation. Peter has believed that the ideal state of self-fulfillment 
could be attained through involvement with Celia. Celia has believed 
that it could be won through involvement with Edward. Peter re- 
members that, in his relationship with Celia, “There was such .. . 
tranquillity” (1.i, p. 39) and they had attained moments “In which 
we were both unaware of ourselves” (I.ii, p. 40). This was, to Peter, 
“My first experience of reality / And perhaps . . . the last” (I.i, p. 41). 
Celia too had 


abandoned the future before we [Edward and herself] began, 
And after that I lived in a present 


Where time was meaningiess, a private world of ours... . 
(Lii, p. 54) 
(Later, she refers to “the new person, us” [II, p. 122].) Overtones 
of the Nirvana of the Four Quartets and of “The Love Song of J. 


Alfred Prufrock,” where the “you and I” become a “we,” are manifest. 
But, Celia concludes, 


The man I saw before, he was only a projection— 
5 one Sek nee Oe Oe Lee 


something I aspired to— 
Something that I desperately wanted to exist. 
(Lii, p. 59) 
This vision was, she realizes, 
A dream, I was happy in it till today, 
. . . then I suddenly discovered 


That the dream was not enough [even though] 
It seemed the real reality. (Lii, p. 55) 


Edward indicates that Peter, too, has reached (or is about to reach) 
this disillusionment. “Peter Quilpe . . . was here this evening. He 
was in a dream” (I.ii, p. 56). Lavinia, in Act III, reinforces this 
statement: “you [Peter] never knew Celia. . . . / What you’ve been 
living on is an image of Celia...” (III, p. 158). 

Thus, Edward and Lavinia and, in Act I, Peter and Celia, are 
Prufrocks. These four characters, however, prove to be more than 
mere restatements of the Prufrockian archetype. Eliot carries this 
complex at least one important step farther in The Cocktail Party 
than he has in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” 

As has been noted, Prufrock’s one grace is his vision of the mer- 
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maids, his momentary glimpse of timelessness. Timelessness, unfor- 
tunately for him, is the only state in which he feels that he will be 
fulfilled and in which the “you and I” of his dichotomous psyche will 
be cemented into a “we.” Ironically, he knows that he will attain this 
unification of personality only after death—it is “we” who drown. 
And since Prufrock is capable of only a spasmodic insight into one- 
half of the formula for salvation—the way of plenitude—his is an un- 
illuminated, a vainglorious demise. Although the mermaids will have 
none of him (“I do not think that they will sing to me”), he will die 
clutching his vision of them; he will drown “in the chambers of the 
sea” (“Prufrock,” Stanzas 18 and 20). 

At the end of The Cocktail Party, however, the Prufrocks continue 
to live, and they live apparently with some degree of satisfaction and 
fulfillment. By Act III, it is clear that neither Peter nor Celia are any 
longer Prufrocks. This state has been only one step toward the reali- 
zation of superior personalities.*° But Edward and Lavinia do remain 
Prufrocks throughout, and consequently it is their fate that is of 
primary interest in this context. 

Edward and Lavinia have the same genus of illness; only the 
species differ. Reilly indicates this when he diagnoses their respective 
indispositions as, if not identical, at least analogous (she embodying 
the female counterpart of his ailment). They indeed have “much in 
common” : 

The same isolation. 
A man who finds himself incapable of loving 
And a woman who finds that no man can love her. 
CII, p. 1i@) 

This, Reilly concludes, should be “the bond which holds [them] to- 
gether” (II, p. 110). And so Reilly prescribes that they, together, 
make “the best of a bad job” (II, p. 111). Edward concludes, “It 
seems to me that I might as well go home” (II, p. 112), and one 
recalls that “home” is the “Chamberlayne’s London flat,” the scene of 
the opening cocktail party. Thus it is there, in the world of cocktail 
parties, that Edward and Lavinia are advised to work out their salva- 
tion with diligence (II, p. 114). 

The success of Reilly’s prescription is, of course, revealed in the 
last act. They have given “several parties / In the last two years. 
And [Lavinia has] attended all of them” (III, p. 136). They have a 
“remote” country house, the typical Prufrockian escape.” Here 
Edward “shall be quite free” (III, p. 139). And, despite their weary 
comments of fashionable ennui, Lavinia concludes her situation (and 
the play) with “Oh, I’m glad. [Another cocktail party has] begun” 
(III, p. 168). They have accepted their “appointed burden” (III, p. 
166), a key term casually dropped by Reilly near the end, and found 


19 This point demands an extensive separate consideration which present limi- 
tations of space will pod ter = 

20 And perhaps a ification of Sweeney’s “crocodile isle.” Sweeney Ago- 
nistes, “Fragment of an Agon.” 
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their station in life, their position in the hierarchy, and, to an appro- 
priate degree, their contentment. 

Thus, Prufrock, in one sense, is no longer “Prufrock agonistes,” 
and Edward’s defiance of Lavinia’s smug prediction at the end of 
Act I gains increasing significance as the play proceeds. 

LAVINIA 
Very well then, I shall not try to press you. 
You’re much too divided to know what you want. 
But, being divided, you will tend to compromise, 
And your sort of compromise will be the old one. 
Epwarp 
You don’t understand me. Have I not made it clear 
That in future you will find me a different person??1 
Furthermore, the dialogue in Reilly’s consulting room indicates the 
relevance of the Four Quartets to this satisfactory resolution of the 
Prufrockian dilemma, this emergence of a “different person.” 
REILLY 
If I had sent either of you to the sanatorium 
In the state in which you came to me—I tell you this: 
It would have been a horror beyond your imagining, 
For you would have been left with what you brought with you: 
The shadow of desires of desires. A prey 
To the devils who arrive at their plentitude of power 
When they have you to themselves. 
LAVINIA 
Then what can we do 


When we can go neither back nor forward? Edward! 
What can we do? ... 


Epwarp 
Lavinia, we must make the best of a bad job. 
That is what he means. (II, p. 111) 
That it is the “shadow of desires of desires” which has tormented 

Edward up to this point is clearly intimated in L.ii, where he says, 

That is the worst moment, when you feel that you have lost 

The desire for all that was most desirable, 

And before you are contented with what you can desire; 

Before you know what is left to be desired; 

And you go on wishing that you could desire 

What desire has left behind. (L.ii, p. 57) 
Edward has been in “the phantasmal world / Of imagination, shuffling 
memories and desires” (II, p. 126). (Appropriately, Celia, too, 
admits “That is the hell I have been in” [III, p. 126].) The obvious 
allusion is to The Waste Land and to the Four Quartets. Edward, 
Celia, and Prufrock are continually “mixing / Memory and desire” 
(The Waste Land, I, lines 2-3), and “Desire itself is movement / Not 
in itself desirable” (Burnt Norton, V). Edward, Lavinia, Peter, and 
Celia, as Prufrocks, are enslaved in the world of movement and Time. 

Yet when Edward, in momentary defiance, told Reilly that he was 


21 The italics are mine. 
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“at least free to leave” (II, p. 102), Reilly’s answer was swift and 
pertinent : 
It is just because you are not free, Mr. Chamberlayne, 


That you have come to me. It is for me to give you that— 
Your freedom. (II, p. 102) 


As Lavinia says, according to Reilly’s advice, “we can go neither back 
nor forward” (II, p. 111), the apparent antithesis of freedom. But 
Reilly’s seemingly enigmatic reply—“You have answered your own 
question” (II, p. 111)—clears away the anomaly. The point at which 
one can go neither back nor forward and yet be free is that point 
which the apparently twittering Julia is said in the first line of the 
play to have “missed . . . completely” (1.i, p. 7). That point is each 
man’s particular version of “the still point of the turning world.” 

The “formula” which each man must follow before he can share in 
the Nirvana is knowledge of and acceptance of his position in that 
hierarchy of men which stretches from the lowliest to Christ, the God- 
Man. This acceptance of one’s station is possible only through a 
knowledge of and acceptance of one’s “limitations” (these are what 
Reilly points out to his patients) and the consequent circumscription 
of one’s personality-potential. Attempting to go beyond one’s definite 
limitations (either to exceed them, as Edward-Prufrock, or to fall 
short of them, as Celia-Prufrock) is to lose one’s position in the 
hierarchy. This is the state in which Edward and Lavinia, and Celia 
and Peter, live at the beginning of the play, and Edward consequently 
is said to be suffering from “a loss of personality” (I.i, p. 26). Thus 
Reilly could not have sent Edward and Lavinia to the sanatorium in 
the “state” in which they came to him. To do so would have been to 
force them into a hierarchical position above that which their natural 
potential dictated, thus, in fact, returning them to the stationless “hell” 
in which they had been before consulting Reilly.”* 

The reply to that question which the Four Quartets left unanswered 
—What is the status of those people who are unable to attain self- 
abnegation and complete religious fulfillment ?—is now provided. All 
men can share in the ecstasy of the “still point.” Each man’s natural 
potential determines the portion of ultimate fulfillment which shall be 
his. Most men will have to be content with a modified version of this 
ecstasy, since they are incapable of a complete comprehension of the 
world of Time (through attaining an awareness of self) and a com- 
plete abnegation of all that that world entails (i.e., attaining an efface- 
ment of self). But—and this is where Edward and J. Alfred Prufrock 
differ—even the Prufrocks of the “timekept” world can share in the 
grace of timelessness. 


University of Toronto 


22 Whether Eliot dramaticall 
characters and thus vindicates his decisions 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DANCOURT’S L’ECLIPSE 
By Spree Prrov 


The existence of Dancourt’s L’Eclipse (1724) has been known for 
many years, although the play was never issued in printed form. Fre- 
quent mention is made of it in the eighteenth century by bibliographers 
of the French theater,’ and the subsequent investigations of the reper- 
tory of the Comédie-Frangaise by Joannidés and Lancaster ought to 
have stimulated a report on its text.* Too, the titularly announced 
subject of L’Eclipse has aa aura about it that makes it singularly sur- 
prising that the manuscript has not been examined,* especially when 
it is recalled that its author is a dramatist renowned enough to have 
his portrait and bust displayed among the public exhibits of the 
Comédie-Frangaise.* 

But whatever the reasons for its having been overlooked these many 
years, it should be noted in conjunction with L’Eclipse that, while 
Moliére had referred to astronomy in Les Femmes Savantes (1672), 
it had not been until 1681 that a play was produced which dealt with 
a contemporary celestial event. Yet the reception accorded to Fon- 
tenelle’s Le Cométe could scarcely have induced Dancourt to look to 
the sky for success, although this composition did enjoy eight per- 
formances before disappearing into limbo.* And as for an eclipse itself 
becoming material for the stage, it is not until Dufresny’s Le Faux 
Instinct (1707), apparently, that this phenomenon is even mentioned 
on the stage.® 


1 Cf. M. de —_ Recherches sur les thédtres de France (Paris, 1735), 

p. 324; fréres sstoire du thédtre francois (Paris, 1749), XV, 63; 

chevalier de Mouhy, Tablettes dramatiques contenant ey Rn he de Vhistoire’ du 

thédtre francois 1752), p. 77; Antoine de Léris, Dic: webhiothiene a tt, 

historique et litt e des thédtres (Paris, Paris, 163). 8 .. te Biblio 

thédtre francois a son origine ( 165; ‘Clément d de la 

Porte, Anecdotes anetene (red aris, aby , 1, 279, dt ‘i 
Pinon oh dee anturs (Paris, 101), 1680 & 1900 

des piéces et des auteurs (Paris, 1 + 

date of the first performance as June 8, 

— three times. H. 


performance; nothing 
formance. But in spite of this lack of financial success, L’Eclipse enj 
audience of 1,585 spectators, 1,111 persons being present on June 8, on June 
10, and 179 on June 11. 
8 The manuscri senneparios te henend te Gog ait Metionai, Cl Henel Omeat, 
Bibliothéque Nationale: ae général des manuscrits francais, ancien 
suppément foncou (Pars ), I (Nos. 6171-9560 du fonds francais, 333 


Or ta caval, Les Collec de la Comédie-F Catalogue 

; S clions rancaise : 
Paris, 1897 pp. 44 and 54-55. 

maf! ench Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 

teenth Century (Battinniee, 19 1942), IV, 537, and Joannidés, entry for 1682. 
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The solution to the problem of why Dancourt was prompted to 
write a play about an eclipse is lodged doubtlessly in two facts having 
nothing to do with previous and exterior literary influences. First, as 
a practical playwright with long and varied experience, he must have 
remembered his earlier success with timely topics. Second, there was 
a total eclipse of the sun visible in France on May 22, 1724, not much 
more than a fortnight before the date of the first performance of 
L’Eclipse." Dancourt can scarcely be thought of as being unaware of 
the advent of this eclipse, since a considerable amount of scientific and 
popular publication heralded as well as reported this event.* What 
could be more timely and perhaps more profitable than to capitalize 
upon this event by employing it as the central incident of a comedy? 
And in 1724 a multitude of people were evincing interest in the eclipse, 
for Europe had witnessed this phenomenon twice previously on May 
12, 1706, and May 3, 1715.° 

As for the play itself, it is written ir sighteen scenes and evolves 
from a stock situation: a mother p.anas a marriage between her 
daughter and a boorish peasant of some means, although the daughter 
is secretly in love with another man. Dancourt achieves originality 
principally by endowing the intruding suitor with a knowledge of 
physics and astronomy. 

The plot is activated by having this semi-learned character present 
himself to the other characters as a sorcerer capable of reading both 
past and future. The playwright thereby comes to depend in large 
measure upon dramatic irony in order to achieve his comic effects. 
For Lucette, the unwilling daughter and the more than willing ac- 
complice of Arlequin, informs her beloved of certain details in his 
rival’s past; Arlequin, in his turn, is then able to intimidate Nicaise 
by convincing him of his omniscience (Scene 12). Forewarned in 
other respects as well, Arlequin not only tells Nicaise his name when 
he sees him for the first time, but he can furnish him with certain un- 
pleasant details about his imminent marriage, his parents, and his past. 
Arlequin compounds his omniscience with omnipotence by producing 
thunder in a clear sky by means of his hidden “machine electrique.”*° 


6 Cf. C. Lancaster, Sunset: A History of —— Drama in the Last 
Years of Pe XIV, 1701-1715 potent, 1945), p. 206 

™Cf. Theodor v. Oppolzer, Canon der Finsternisse, “Denkschriften der k. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Math.-Naturwiss Classe, 52 bd. (Wien, 1887), 
Blatt 140; William Thynne Lynn, Remarkable Eclipses (London, 1911), p. 27; 
J. Fr. Schroeter, Spezieller Kanon der zentralen Sonnen- und M ond finsternisse, 
welche innerhalb des Zeitraums von 600 bis 1800 n. Chr. in Europa sichtbar 
waren (Kristiana, 1923), CXL, Karte 140b. 

8 Cf. J. de La Lande, 'Bibliographie astronomique (Paris, An XI [1803]), pp. 
378-79, notations for 1724. 

® Cf. J. Fr. Schroeter, Karte 138a and Karte 140a, 

10 This early connection between thunder and electricity is interesting: it in- 
dicates that Dancourt may have been aware of the experiments of Dr. Wall, 
who, observing the crackling sound made when warm amber was rubbed, com- 
pared this sound with thunder. He described this phenomenon in Philosophical 
a 1708 (26), p. 69. Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge, 1910), 
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Then, after having persuaded Nicaise of his wizardry, Arlequin in- 
duces Mme Brindavoine to acknowledge his extraordinary powers by 
revealing her love for the bailiff (Scene 17). This skeptical and 
scheming official remains unconvinced, however, until Arlequin makes 
good his threat to darken the sun and bring out the stars. The point 
of denouement is reached when Arlequin consents to restore the sun, 
provided a contract be signed to insure marriage between Lucette and 
himself.** 

The interest of the play is in the stream of events leading up to the 
seventeenth scene, where the eclipse takes place. All five principals 
are on the stage throughout this scene, and each of them reacts in his 
own fashion to the sudden apparition of the bearded sorcerer with his 
wand and a demeanor making it apparent that he has “pris des lecons 
sur le Pont Neuf” (Scene 4). Nicaise contrives to conduct himself 
more or less as Lucette portrays him, “un vilain paysan dur, grossier, 
brutal, ayant l’air dégottant, riche et trés vieux mais béte comme une 
oie” (Scene 4). The bailiff also behaves exactly as Lucette had 
assured Arlequin he would: “le Bailli n’est qu’un paysan. Il [ne] 
scait que deux et deux font quatre. Embrouille fort bien une affaire et 
[il] la juge mal et ne scait rien. . . . Prends un ton grave, bien em- 
phatique, bien galimatias, ampoulé, et il croira tout” (ibid.). As for 
Mme Brindavoine, she never ceases to be the fretting and anxious 
female not above hatching an intrigue of her own only to change her 
mind for the slightest reason. 

To enliven the action of the dominant seventeenth scene, Dancourt 
has the wedding feast take place on the stage. The bailiff and Arle- 
quin distinguish themselves by their fondness for good food and drink, 
while Nicaise, following Arlequin’s dictates, is obliged to limit himself 
to three glasses of water. A note of buffoonery enlivens the festivities 
when Nicaise, in order to have his future foretold, abides by Arle- 
quin’s stipulations: “Arrache-toy la pincée de cheveux sur la toupée. 


11 The action scene by scene: Lamenting her mother’s insistence that she 
marry Nicaise (Scenes 1, 2), Lucette schemes with Arlequin to thwart the mar- 
riage (Scenes 3, 4). Nicaise suggests to the bailiff that he manipulate an 
arrangement whereby he will gain Mme Brindavoine’s peeperty as well as her 
daughter’s hand (Scene 5). Mme Brindavoine worries about the marriage fes- 
tivities (Scene 6) ; she coaches Nicaise in gallantry in the hope that Lucette will 
find him more attractive (Scene 7). She continues to fret about the wedding 
(Scene 8); Nicaise anticipates his gains (Scene 9). Lucette briefs Arlequin, 
now disguised as a sorcerer, for his first encounter with Nicaise, her mother, and 
the bailiff (Scene 10). Thunder is heard in a clear sky (Scene 11); Nicaise, 
convinced that Arlequin is a sorcerer, persuades him to reveal his future life 
with Lucette. Arlequin agrees to play the prophet, provided he be allowed to 
kiss the bride and be given a bottle of the best wine while Nicaise observes total 
abstinence during the wedding celebration (Scene 3° Nicaise subsequently 
bewails having consented to these conditions (Scene 13), but Lucette, now con- 
fident, exhibits sudden affection for him (Scene 14). Again regretting his pact 
with the sorcerer (Scene 15), of whom the bailiff remains quite skeptical (Scene 
16), Nicaise abides by his promises while — reveals that the marriage has 
been instigated by the bailiff and should therefore be canceled. Arlequin finally 
overcomes all protestations by darkening the sun, whereupon it is agreed that 
min is to marry Lucette so that light may be restored to the world (Scenes 
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Cela fait, tu frapperas trois coups dans tes mains aprés quoy tu me 
regarderas embrasser ta future.” 

The horseplay made possible by this “petite cérémonie” may be 
imagined from the speech Nicaise delivers as he attempts to fulfill 
these requirements: “Ah! Mon Dieu! Quelle angoisse! Un! Ay! 
Deux! Ay, ay, ay, ay! Trois! Oh, oh, oh! Et quatre! Ha-a-a!” 
He is not quite as beside himself when Arlequin kisses Lucette, for, as 
Mme Brindavoine reminds him, “Ca ne tire pas de conséquences.” 

Most impressive, at least from a theatrical point of view, must have 
been the moments when the stage was growing dark, a complication 
that could well have given pause to the stagehands of an era when the 
theater was literally illuminated by candle power. And, in terms of 
the history of stage-lighting, this scene may well have been the first 
instance of the stage being gradually darkened and, after a complete 
blackout, of being slowly illuminated again while the principals remain 
on stage and continue to exchange lines. 

If such be the case, L’Eclipse then could be said to have more than 
a merely intrinsic interest, for, above and beyond the fact that it is by 
Dancourt and furnishes an early instance of eighteenth-century inter- 
est in the physical sciences, it would constitute an early and important 
milestone in stagecraft. 


Marquette University 














THE ATTITUDE OF GERARD DE NERVAL 
TOWARD RONSARD 


By Marcet FRrRancon 


In 1852 Nerval published a shortened version of the introduction’ 
which preceded his Choix des poésies de Ronsard, Dubellay, Baif, 
Belleau, Dubartas, Chassignet, Desportes, Régnier (Paris, 1830). In 
L’ Artiste, published in 1852, the chapter on “Les Poétes du seiziéme 
siécle” was followed by one entitled “Explications.” In this latter 
chapter, Nerval states : 

Vous le voyez, mon ami—en ce temps, je ronsardisais—pour me servir d’un 
mot de Malherbe. Considérez toutefois le paradoxe ingénieux qui fait le fond 
de ce travail: il s’agissait alors pour nous, jeunes gens, de rehausser la vieille 
versification frangaise, affaiblie par les brutalités des novateurs trop ardents; 
mais il fallait aussi maintenir le droit antérieur de la littérature nationale dans 
ce qui se rapporte 4 l’invention et aux formes générales. Cette distinction, que 
je devais 4 l'étude de Schlegel, parut obscure alors méme a4 beaucoup de nos 
amis qui voyaient dans Ronsard le précurseur du romantisme.* 


Before commenting on this explanation, it might be well to make a 
synopsis of Nerval’s study of the sixteenth-century poets. In the more 
complete 1830 text, Nerval opens his discussion with a statement 
concerning a question asked by the Académie des Jeux Floraux: can 
modern poets derive any profit from a study of French writers who 
lived before the seventeenth century? Rather than answer that ques- 
tion immediately, Nerval claims that the poets of the seventeenth 
century acted in such a way that a modern writer must choose between 
two possibilities: either to surpass the poets of the grand siécle or to 
do something entirely different from what they had done. But, if the 
writer elects the latter choice, he is not necessarily bound to imitate 
foreigners. Here Nerval quotes Friedrich Schlegel, or rather he in- 
terprets and expands what the German critic wrote. (It should also 
be noted that Nerval used Duckett’s translation rather than the 
original text.) 

Limitation ne conduira jamais la poésie d’une nation 4 son but définitif . . . 
mais il suffit 4 chaque peuple de remonter a la source de sa poésie, et 4 ses tradi- 


tions populaires, pour y distinguer, et ce qui lui appartient en propre et ce qui 
lui appartient en commun avec les autres peuples. (Choix, pp. viii-ix) 


(Translating F. Schlegel, Duckett had said: “il suffit 4 chaque nation 
de revenir 4 sa poésie et 4 ses traditions propres et originales.””*) 
But, continues Nerval, did the French possess a literature before 
1 Gérard de Ne Les Poétes du XVI® siécle (texte de 1831), reproduction 
by Marcel F ye 1959). 
2 Gérard de Nerval, Petits chateaux de Bohéme: La Bohéme galante, ed. J. 
Marsan (Paris, 1926), pp. 16-18, 277-78. _ 
8 Histoire de la littérature ancienne et moderne, par F. Schlegel, trad. par W. 
Duckett (Paris, Genéve, 1829), II, 248. 
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Malherbe? Here he quotes Sainte-Beuve “qui attribue a I’école de 
Ronsard, et non pas 4 Malherbe, !’établissement du systéme classique 
en France.” Nerval next asks whether there was a national literature 
in France before Ronsard. Apparently relying once more on F. 
Schlegel, Nerval answers affirmatively. There were, in fact, two liter- 
atures: one called by the German critics littérature chevaleresque, and 
another they called littérature gauloise. Both of these literatures were 
overthrown by Ronsard. Nerval then comes to La Déffence et Illu- 
stration de la langue francoyse. Although he finds the work remark- 
able, he says that it shows, on the part of Du Bellay, the greatest 
ignorance of old French literature as well as the greatest injustice. 
He finally declares, in categorical terms, that Ronsard and his school 
imposed on the French a classical literature without which the French 
might have prospered. 

Nerval notes, however, that the Pléiade did much good: “dans tous 
les genres de poésie gracieuse et légére, elle a surpassé et les poétes 
qui l’avoient précédée, et beaucoup de ceux qui l’ont suivie.” In this 
kind of writing, the classical imitation is less marked: “les petites 
odes de Ronsard, par exemple, semblent la plupart inspirées plutét 
par les chansons du XII* siécle qu’elles surpassent souvent encore en 
naiveté et en fraicheur; ses sonnets aussi, et quelques-unes de ses 
élégies sont empreintes du véritable sentiment poétique” (p. xli). 
Nerval admires Ronsard, particularly the works which the latter com- 
posed toward the end of his life. Ronsard’s Discours can be compared 
to Corneille’s verses, remarks Nerval, who quotes F. Schlegel once 
again on a comparison between Ronsard and Corneille. Finally, Ner- 
val considers Malherbe, whose influence, he believes, was pernicious : 
“le mouvement imprimé dans le sens classique, qui eit pu méme étre 
de quelque utilité comme secondaire, fut pernicieux, parce qu’il domina 
tout.” 

What, then, is Nerval’s argument in his study of the French poets 
of the sixteenth century? French poetry, he thinks, could have been 
given more luster had the writers returned to their national tradition. 
Malherbe, on the other hand, 
ne songeoit pas méme qu'il y eit 4 sortir du chemin qu’avoient frayé les poétes 
de la Pléiade, ni par un retour 4 la vieille littérature nationale, ni par la création 


d'une littérature nouvelle, fondée sur les mceurs et les besoins du temps, ce qui, 
dans ces deux cas, eiit probabiement amené 4 un méme résultat. (p. lx) 


Where is the paradox of which Nerval speaks? Is it not to be 
found in the ambivalent position of Ronsard? Many of our friends, 
says Nerval, consider Ronsard a precursor of romanticism. Sainte- 
Beuve, however, maintains that it was Ronsard and his school, not 
Malherbe, who established the classical system in France. Indeed, 
Ronsard had condemned his French predecessors, but he, in turn, was 
condemned by his successors. Malherbe was the dominating figure in 
French literature from the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
Boileau was generally well accepted until the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century. Nevertheless, one must realize that Ronsard’s repu- 
tation had not completely faded out, though perhaps it was somewhat 
dim in the first half of the eighteenth century. Even today, there are 
those who do not see in Ronsard a premier Malherbe. Yet, on the 
other hand, many critics have not been fully aware of Ronsard’s debt 
to the literature of the Middle Ages, and to the Roman de la Rose in 
particular; for it is only recently that scholars have recognized the 
influence of popular poetry on Ronsard. 

Toward the beginning of the nineteenth century, French literature 
appears to have been divided roughly into two parts: the literature 
which began with Malherbe and the literature which preceded him. 
Thus the sixteenth century was more or less linked to the Middle 
Ages, and the reform of Malherbe eclipsed the reform of Ronsard. 
When the French romantic poets rebelled against their immediate 
predecessors, they also rebelled against Racine, Boileau, and Mal- 
herbe; they professed an admiration for Corneille and Ronsard ; they 
revivified the works of the Middle Ages; and, by reacting against the 
French courtly literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
they sought the influence of popular poetry. 

But is it necessary to point out that the terms romanticism or 
romantic poets cannot be easily defined, that many different interpre- 
tations have been given to these words? As a scrupulous and erudite 
historian, Sainte-Beuve shows what Ronsard set out to do. He men- 


tions “MM. de Schlegel’’* as being in the forefront of those critics 
who claimed that the Middle Ages had a poésie francaise élevée. He 
cites Mickiewicz as a critic of Ronsard.* 


La Pléiade de Ronsard héritait de toutes les richesses de la poésie chevaleresque ; 
elle avait devant elle les nombreux ouvrages de ses prédécesseurs, forts d’inven- 
tion, riches en motifs épiques et lyriques. II s’agissait seulement de les dégager 
et de les développer. Aussi I’école espagnole, qui fit ce travail avec un grand 
succés, créa-t-elle une littérature nationale. Ronsard, esprit médiocre et pas- 
sionné, préféra repousser le passé avec violence, et réagir contre lui. . . . Ron- 
sard, aidé du mouvement de son siécie, a décidé de l'avenir du style francais; il 
a introduit cette forme moderne, frangaise par excellence, précise, fine, claire et 
nette, qui reproduit le raisonnement et la passion, mais qui exclut 4 jamais 
plusieurs genres de poésie. . . .¢ 


Although the brothers Schlegel praised the Middle Ages, F. Schle- 
gel does not condemn Ronsard. And although Mickiewicz blames 
Ronsard for his neglect of medieval literature, for his lack of mysti- 
cism and religiosity, for his concern with style and correct expression, 
yet he recognizes the part Ronsard played in the development of 


4 Euvres choisies de P. de Ronsard, avec notice, notes et commentaires par 

- a pee, nouvelle édition, revue . . . par M. Louis Moland (Paris, 
), p. xi. 

5 Euvres choisies de P. de Ronsard, p. xli: “Le poéte polonais Mickiewicz, 
dans ses Considérations dhistoire littéraire . . .”; but it would seem that it is 
to the lectures of Mickiewicz, published under the title Les Slaves (Paris, 1849), 
II, 168-71, that Sainte-Beuve refers. Cf. A. Mickiewicz, Dziela: Literatura 
slowiatiska, ed. K. Pierwszy (Czytelnik, 1955), IX, 135-38. 

6 Les Slaves, Il, 170-71. 
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French habits of mind and ways of expression. Sainte-Beuve ac- 
knowledges that it is difficult to defend Ronsard against the accusa- 
tions leveled against him: “on a 4 la fois affaire, et aux classiques 
francais qui ne veulent pas reconnaitre en lui leur grand-pére, et aux 
plus éclairés des romantiques étrangers qui le traitent comme le 
premier en date de nos classiques. On est entre deux feux” (p. xlii). 

Historically, then, it seems that the paradoxe ingénieux of Nerval 
consists in his praising Ronsard for his improvement of French style 
and poetic language, for some of his compositions which seem to have 
been inspired by the chansons of the twelfth century, and for his 
Discours. But, at the same time, Nerval blames Ronsard and his 
school for having been despotic : 


on ne peut que s’indigner, au premier abord, de l’espéce de despotisme qu'elle a 
introduit en littérature, de cet orgueil avec lequel elle prononcoit le odi profanum 
vulgus d’Horace . . . n’estimant rien que le noble, et sacrifiant toujours 4 I’art le 
naturel et le vrai. (p. li) 


Nerval owes to F. Schlegel his appreciation of Ronsard as the 
father of classicism, rather than as a romantic poet. Nerval’s interest 
in the Middle Ages and in popular poetry was probably also due to 
the influence of F. Schlegel—and to that of the German historians, in 
general. Jean Richer shows great insight when he points out Nerval’s 
indebtedness to Eckstein." H. Tronchon wrote of the latter: “ses 
vrais maitres, ceux 4 qui l’on sent que tout son esprit se rallie, ce sont 


les Schlegel. . . . Eckstein s’est fait l’éléve de deux éléves de Herder.”* 

If the brothers Schlegel had convinced Eckstein of the interest to be 
found in popular poetry and in the Orient, they doubtless also influ- 
enced Nerval, either directly or indirectly, particularly F. Schlegel. 
Therefore, one doubts the interpretation of Nerval’s intellectual for- 
mation given by some French critics. Richer, for example, says of 
Nerval: “Son gotit pour la Renaissance a son principe dans ce pen- 
chant marqué pour I’hellénisme” (p. xv). Léon Cellier is also mis- 
taken, in his otherwise very good hook, Nerval (Paris, 1956), when 
he claims that: “la comparaison des petites odes de Ronsard et des 
chansons du XII® siécle n’appartient donc pas au jeune Nerval.’”® 

In order to understand Nerval’s position better, it is, I think, worth- 
while to stress the importance of his interest in language itself. Of 
La Déffence, Nerval said: “Je ne sache pas qu’aucun auteur s’en soit 
servi depuis deux siécles, si ce n’est M. Sainte-Beuve qui en a donné 
une analyse” (p. xxxiii). Indeed, Nerval seems particularly concerned 

* Ewvres complémentaires de Gérard de Nerval, 1: La Vie des lettres, textes 


réunis ... par Jean Richer (Paris, 1959), p. viii. 
p $56. Tronchon, La Fortune intellectuelle de Herder en France (Paris, 1920), 


ops ie l'étude de Gérard de Nerval sur les poétes 
du xis ante Fr, No. z ( viessh, pp. 432-34. Cellier must have consulted the 
text of 1868 of the Guvres comp tes, wi without realizing that it was the repro- 
duction of the text of 1830 of the Choix (with a few variants and unhappy cor- 
rections). Cf. M. Francon, “Gérard de Nerval et les citations te a faites dans 
son étude sur les poétes du XVIE siécle,” RBPH, XXXVII (1959), 703-706. 
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with the question of language. He thus gives the impression that he 
is aware of the importance of what I call “la question de la langue, en 
France, au XVI siécle.’’?? 

Nerval quotes P.-L. Courier on the medieval mania for using 
Latin rather than French in inscriptions, but Latin then was accorded 
greater prestige and importance than French. La Déffence, therefore, 
which many see as only a literary manifesto, is also, as the title sug- 
gests, a passionate plea for the use of French. We find, in conclusion, 
that the German influence on Nerval was of great significance, but 
that so too was the influence of Nodier** and of P.-L. Courier. 


Harvard University 


10 See my article in parr, Y No. 2 (1957), pp. 257-59. 
11M. Fran — Les Poétes du Ie siécle (Cambridge, 1959). 
oS a, Gérard de Nerval et F Allemagne (Pars 1987-1988), p. 3. 
influence of German critics on Nerval, see M. Francon, Saulsaye 
Maurice Scéve (Cambridge, 1959), pp. 187-90. 
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ON THE IDEOLOGY OF PEREZ DE AYALA 
By D. L. Shaw 


No review of the ideological position of Ramén Pérez de Ayala has, 
to the present writer’s knowledge, so far appeared in print. The 
omission is deplorable for three reasons. First, Ayala himself, reviv- 
ing the romantic notion of the artiste-mage, has consistently empha- 
sized the role of literature in laying bare the hidden truths underlying 
existence,” thus, of necessity, lending central importance to the 
thought-content of his own work. Second, in relation to his near- 
contemporaries of the Generation of 1898, he enjoys a unique position: 
he is perhaps the only writer who succeeded in evolving a personally 
convincing answer to the anguishing interrogations formulated by the 
group as a whole. Third, after the appearance in 1958 of two collec- 
tions of essays which confirm and amplify much that was already 
known of his ideological standpoint, we may be reasonably sure of 
possessing all the evidence necessary for its evaluation. 

In common with his older contemporaries, Ayala inherited the con- 
fused intellectual situation described by Ganivet, among others, in his 
Espaiia filoséfica contempordanea. In the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, rationalist criticismo had defied the efforts of neo-scholasti- 
cism in the tradition of Balmes and Kraus under Sanz del Rio to pre- 
serve the adherence of the thinking minority to any accepted set of 
values and beliefs, whether their origin was spiritual or intellectual. 
With the collapse of religious and rational certitude, the influence of 
instinctivism (which the Krausists had not ruled out) and shortly 
afterwards of voluntarism—the imposition of a belief on the mind by 
a consistent effort of will—began to rise. Both were to acquire great, 
though never decisive, importance for Ganivet, Unamuno, and Baroja, 
in all of whom there tends to prevail a certain pessimism with regard 
to the related problems of death, finality, and the power of the human 
mind to perceive absolute truth. 

* The only critics who have hitherto occupied themselves at all seriously with 

s thought are: C. Barja, Libros y autores contempordneos (New York, 
1935) ona K. W. Reinink, Algunos aspectos literarios y lingiiisticos de la obra 
de Don Ramén Pérez de Ayala (The Hague, 1959). Both deal fragmentarily 
with the early evolution and ignore the final solution. This is in curious contrast 
to the treatment accorded to Ayala’s near-contemporaries: cf., e.g., for Ganivet, 

. Lascaris Conmeno, “El pensamiento filoséfico de Angel Ganivet,” RUBA, 

X (1952), 453-533; for Unamuno, M. Oromi, El pensamiento filosdéfico de 
Miguel de Unamuno (Madrid, 1943) and N. Gonzalez Caminero, Unamuno 
(Coromillas, Santander, 1948), among others; and for Baroja, ie Granjel, 
Retrato de Pio Baroja (Barcelona, 1953), A. L. Owen, “Concerning the 


Ideology of Pio Baroja,” His, wptet, XV (1932), 15-24, and my own article, “The 
Concept of Ataraxia in the Later Novels of ‘Baroja,” BHS, XXXIV (1957), 


2 See his reference to Galdés in Divagaciones literarias (Madrid, 1958), p. 
150, and to the role of literature in the “Ensayo liminar”’ to Marafién’s Tres 
ensayos sobre la vida sexual (Madrid, 1929), p. 19. 
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Like Unamuno, Ayala’s first contact with the prevailing malaise 
came with the recognition in adolescence of the problem of death, 
under the influence (as he explains in Tinieblas en las cumbres) of 
Jesuit education generally, with its emphasis on the vanity of worldly 
activity, and of P. Nieremberg in particular. At this time Ayala’s 
religious beliefs suffered a blow from which they do not appear sub- 
sequently to have recovered ; yet, on the other hand, as he progressed 
from school to university, his awareness of the implications of his 
new-found outlook increased.* The process was continuous during 
the decade ending in 1908, when, on evidence adduced largely from 
his poetry, we may plausibly situate a crisis of metaphysical despair. 
Thereafter he appears to have undergone a comparatively rapid con- 
version to the positive system of ideas and beliefs which underlies his 
later work. He himself recently summed up the process : 


En la primera mitad de la vida, el hombre se revela animoso contra los valores 
establecidos por autoridad. . . . Esta experiencia analitica le sirve, si es cuerdo, 
inteligente y décil . . . para que al llegar a la altiplanicie de la edad madura 
reconozca . . . los valores eternos. . . .* 


The record of his early evolution is contained in his novels up to 
and including La pata de la raposa and in relevant poems. His subse- 
quent positive standpoint is clearly outlined in the early essays of Las 
méscaras and is reaffirmed especially in the epilogue to El curandero 
de su honra, together with the latest collections of essays. The aim of 
the present article is to offer a critical review of the process. 

The earliest indications of any settled ideological position are to be 
found in La paz del sendero (1903), Ayala’s first book of verse. It 
must be read, however, in close conjunction with the explanatory con- 
versation at the climax of Tinieblas en las cumbres (1907), in which 
we are put on our guard against toc facile an interpretation. This 
early collection of poems illustrates, from our point of view, only the 
opening phase of Ayala’s evolution, based on simple unilateral solu- 
tions—afterwards rejected—to the problems posed by his adolescent 
crisis. During this first stage, Ayala seems to have found two separate 
échappatoires from the “tristes consideraciones acerca de la brevedad 
de nuestra vida”® which had characterized his adolescence. Both are 
traditional. The first is via Nature (“Supe encontrar entonces un 
refugio en la calma / solemne del regazo de la naturaleza”) ; the sec- 
ond is via Art, defined as the cultivation of beauty (“escuché lo 
inefable y miré lo invisible / porque vi, gusté, oi y palpé la Belleza”).* 
The subsequent poetry, however, initiates a relapse from this position 
of confidence, the beginning of which we see in the Epistle to Azorin, 


8 In a recent conversation with the present writer, Ayala criticized the attach- 
ment of excessive importance to Jesuit influence on his early formation and in- 
SO ede 

vet 

* Principios y finales de la novela (Madrid, 1s). pp. 131-32. 

© Tinieblas en las cumbres ( 1928), p. 

® “Coloquios,” in Poesias Pome ne (Genes: = 1942), pp. 56-57. 
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written in 1906 (“Harto se nos alcanza que la vida es un suefio / mas 
llega un punto en que, de apacible y sencilla / se muda en arbitraria 
y loca pesadilla”)," and which culminates in the poem Los modos, two 
years later. 

Already Ayala’s first novel had clarified the process. Its ideological 
interlude—the conversation with Yiddy—opens arbitrarily with a 
critique of the solutions adopted four years earlier and precipitates a 
return to the initial problem of death, now additionally complicated by 
those of finality and knowledge, resulting, in spite of Yiddy’s mockery, 
in a clear reformulation of Ayala’s angustia: 


El que no seamos nada; el que no sepamos nada; el que sospechemos que el 
universo es una cosa ciega, estipida y fatal; el que pasemos por la vida como la 
sombra ha pasado sobre las montafias sin dejar nada detras de si; todo eso no es 
cosa de risa.® 


The negative solution to the underlying problems is clearly sym- 
bolized in the eclipse at the climax of the work, the core of which, for 
our purposes, is Alberto’s explicit acceptance of the collapse of his 
previous absolutes, together with all others: “Yo tenia en el alma 
cumbres cristalinas y puras; la oscuridad ha penetrado dentro de mi, 
lo ha anegado todo, todo lo ha aniquilado. Ya no veré nunca la luz” 
(p. 317). From this point on, simple exclusive solutions, whether in 
terms of faith, sensuality, action, fame, or paternity (all familiar as 
avenues of escape from the spiritual dilemma of the ’98, here hovering 
especially around the final episodes of Tinteblas en las cumbres and the 
story Prometeo) are consistently rejected. Here Ayala’s position may 
be compared with that of Unamuno: “en el fondo del abismo.” 
Analysis has reached its furthest extreme ; the erosion of belief in any 
kind of ideas madres is complete. 

Shortly afterwards, however, in an early chapter of La pata de la 
raposa (1911), we note the beginning of the counter-movement. This 
takes the form of an unexpected volte-face on the central problem— 
death—which, in retrospect, we can only interpret as the sudden 
triumph of the vital instinct over the desolate conclusions of intellec- 
tual insight. Without visible cause Ayala passes in one stride from a 
preoccupation with mortality of Unamunesque intensity to what he 
subsequently called “mi amor y anhelo . . . hacia el impulso vital.””® 
After this change of front, some restatement of the problem, this time 
in terms of life, becomes necessary. The essential question is now no 
longer that of Unamuno: how shall one escape death? Rather, it is 
that of Baroja: “: Qué se hace con la vida, qué direccién se le da?”° 
In Ayala’s own words: “Nuestra vida . . . es como una caja vacia, 
cuyas paredes . . . son la muerte. . . . Com qué hemos de Ilenar la 


* Poesias completas, p. 72. 
8 Tinieblas en las aii, 317. 
® Herman encadenado Madvia, 1924), p. 


on Pio Baroja, El drbol de la ciencia, in Obras completas (Madrid, 1946), II, 
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caja?”™ This is, in effect, the principal task of the 98: the search for 
a vital direction amid the general collapse of values. Henceforth we 
perceive with increasing clarity the progress of Ayala toward a per- 
sonally satisfying solution to the problem. 

In La pata de la raposa itself, this takes the form of a tripartite 
pattern of evolution culminating in the reintegration of Alberto into 
society through his discovery of a vocation with which to “fill the box” 
and thereby of a harmonious interpretation of existence. The first 
stage of the process we may call “normative,” since it is concerned 
essentially with normative concepts. It centers on the sequence of 
poems concerned with domestic animals which occurs in the early 
part of the book. The precise meaning of the episode is not entirely 
clear, since the solutions symbolized by the animals (submissive 
Christian morality—smoral canina ; the moral sexual of Alectryon ; the 
cat’s sterile hedonism and the moral del olvido of the ant) are all 
found wanting as absolutes. Nevertheless, within its limitations for 
the human mind, the lesson of harmony to be drawn from the uncon- 
scious realm of Nature’* is not without value, and Alberto perceives 
in the animals’ behavior “normas, sendas por donde el mezquino 
saber / pudo evadirse de la ciudad de la ignorancia” (p. 41). 

This faint perception of a harmonious pattern governing the uni- 
verse marks the real turning point of Ayala’s outlook. The reference 
to positive fundamental concepts which follows shortly after (“Com- 
prendia . . . que en su alma germinaban a lo sordo las ideas matrices 
y las normas morales de una vida renovada, toda seriedad y aplomo,” 
p. 48; italics mine) is of capital importance in relation to his near- 
contemporaries. Twenty-two years earlier, Ganivet had diagnosed 
the malady of Spain precisely in terms of the loss of ideas madres.” 
In Recuerdos de nitiez y mocedad, Unamuno, recounting his relapse 
into congoja during adolescence, makes a similar reference to “las 
ideas madres, las unicas vivas,”** which then slipped from his grasp 
forever. Finally, Baroja, confirming the diagnosis, declares with his 
habitual pessimism: “se puede sospechar que no se Ilegaran a encon- 
trar sustitutivos a esas ideas madres.”** 

It is, however, precisely such a system of positive vital convictions 
which now begins to emerge in Ayala. Its triumph is not, of course, 
immediate. Between this first crystallization and its sequel at the end 
of the novel intervene Alberto’s ignominious betrayal of the love-ideal 
in the brothel episode and the interlude of humorismo (“Obrar con- 


11 La pata de la raposa, Coleccién Austral, 2nd edition (Buenos Aires, 1944), 
p. 35; italics mine. 

12 Cf. Atienza’s remark in AMDG (Madrid, 1910), p. 79: “zNo te ha ocur- 
rido a ti descubrir conmayor trasparencia a Dios a través de los animaluchos 
. . . en todo aquello que obra inconscient , que en el hombre? ; Qué 
armonia !” 

18 See my article, “Ganivet’s Espana filoséfica contempordnea and the Inter- 
pretation of the Generation of 1898,” HR, XXVIII (1960), 220-32. 

14M. de Unamuno, Obras completas (Madrid, 1951), I, ‘86. 

15 Pio Baroja, “Rapsodias, ” in Obras completas, V, $10. 
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scientemente sin finalidad”) which constitute the second phase of the 
process. But by the end of the novel, the forces of spiritual regenera- 
tion have completed their task. Alberto’s declaration, 


Hasta hace muy poco tiempo, mi espiritu estaba como una noche con Iluvia de 
estrellas . . . de resplandores en demencia. . . . Y de pronto, todos esos orbes 
fugaces y arbitrarios . . . se armonizaron sistemdticamente . . . he creado un 
mundo de la nada. (p. 212; italics mine) 


indicates the third and final phase: the acceptance by Ayala of an 
optimistic system of vital concepts and values in total contrast to the 
nihilism of the ’98. 

The basis of this system rests on Ayala’s recognition, simultaneously 
with his rejection of death as a negative influence, of the dual impera- 
tive of universal tolerance and vital utility: el espiritu liberal and 
seriedad. Definitions of both are to be found in Las médscaras, par- 
ticularly in the essays on Galdés, which hold the key to Ayala’s later 
ideological position. Characteristically, Ayala’s point of departure is 
that of the tragic struggle between the vital instinct and intellectual in- 
sight (“La lucha perpetua entre . . . lo vital y lo intelectual”)** which 
is at the root of the dilemma of the 98. In contrast to the anguished 
assertion of Unamuno (“Todo lo vital es antirracional . . . y todo lo 
racional anti-vital”’)** and the bitter insistence of Baroja that the con- 
flict is to be solved only by the conscious acceptance of a mentira vital 
(“La mentira es lo mas vital que tiene el hombre”) ,”* Ayala reaffirms 
the existence of an “agente superior y armdénico” capable of bringing 
about the desired synthesis, “la solucién o equilibrio de tendencias o 
leyes entre si diversas” (p. 57). This superior agent is universal tol- 
erance: “El espiritu liberal . . . simpatia cordial con cuanto existe” 
(p. 53). In turn, it rests on the firm conviction that there exists be- 
neath the conflicts of earthly existence an inner harmony in which, 
with the aid of a liberal outlook, we may perceive the workings of “el 
sentido comtn césmico” toward “la gran armonia universal” (p. 62). 

Returning to the individual and to the second imperative (seriedad), 
we are led to observe that the universal harmony and equilibrium thus 
postulated are, above all, the result of the conformity of the individual 
to his role within a preordained pattern of universal archetypes : 


El creador imprime en el tuétano o mas encerrada sustancia de cada creatura un 
anhelo simple, un elemental, una ley o arquetipo . . . todo es bueno en cuanto 
obedece a su naturaleza y cumple el fin a que es destinado...el mal... aparece 
cuando las cosas son desencajadas de su fin propio. (p. 58) 


Thus we are able to proceed with a fuller understanding to the dual 
definition of seriedad which Ayala advances: “La seriedad no es sino 
un sometimiento a una ley superior . . . la seriedad consiste en llenar 


16 Las mdscaras (Madrid, 1924), p 
17M. de Unamuno, E/ podem dA ees de la vida, in Obras completas, IV, 


18 Pio Baroja, “Juventud, egolatria,” in Obras completas, V, 159. 
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la funcién para que uno ha sido creado, en ser util” (pp. 27 and 38) ; 

the solution to the vital problem is to be found in the conformity of the 

individual to his archetypal vocation within a harmonious universal 
ttern. 

With this Ayala may be said to have achieved his mature vital out- 
look, one which his subsequent writings, including his most recent 
collections of essays, bear out in all particulars. A glance at the con- 
clusion of La pata de la raposa will confirm that, even before its ex- 
plicit formulation in Las médscaras, this outlook is the source of 
Alberto’s ability to throw off his former malaise. The conversation 
with Tita Anastasia and Fina, with its characteristic affirmations 
(“Nada hay que sea feo . . . nada hay que sea una mala accién”), and 
the decision of Alberto to conform to his vocation as a writer signal 
his emergence from his former anguished sensibility.*® It is of minor 
importance that subsequently he appears to make little progress—and 
even retrogresses. Having achieved the realization of his archetypal 
personality, his artistic purpose as a representative of an ideal “re- 
accién de conciencia ante la vida”—so Ayala defines his conception of 
characterization in the early novels—is at an end. Significantly, in the 
next novel he loses his role as protagonist. 

We remain, therefore, with the conclusion that the “second man- 
ner” of Ayala illustrates not only differences of theme and technique,” 
but, as we ought properly to expect under such circumstances, a 
wholly different outlook on life. The underlying concepts of the later 
work conform closely to those which have just been described. 
Whether we look at Belarmino y Apolonio or Los trabajos de Urbano 
y Simona or El curandero de su honra, we are aware of a develop- 
ment of consciousness through conflict to a dimension of superior in- 
sight corresponding to that of Ayala himself. The final embrace of 
Belarmino and Apolonio is the essential symbol of the result: the 
achievement of universal tolerance based on the admission of a su- 
perior harmony. Nor need we look further than Don Rodrigo in El 
ombligo del mundo for an example of the emergence in an individual 
character of a hidden archetypal personality in conformity with which 
he is to find fulfillment and happiness. 

More objective confirmation of the continuity of the pattern of 
ideas already described is to be found in Ayala’s ideological statements 
posterior to Las mdscaras and most notably in his recent publications 
Divagaciones literarias and Principios y finales de la novela (both 
1958). We have seen that the source of his earlier malaise, and indeed 
that of his older contemporaries, was to be found in the related prob- 
lems of death, truth, and human finality. It is therefore of interest to 


19 Cf. K. W. Reinink, p. 35: “Considerada en el conjunto de la obra ayalina, 
la terminacién de la tetralogia significa que la crisis espiritual de abulia y pesi- 
mismo ha sido vencida y que la psique ya se encuentra en el camino de paulatino 
restablecimiento.” 

20 See L, Livingstone, “The Theme of the ‘Paradoxe sur le comédien’ in the 
Work of Ramén Pérez de Ayala,” HR, XXII (1954), esp. pp. 216-17. 
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check what appears to be Ayala’s final standpoint on these several 
issues. 

After the volte-face at the end of La pata de la raposa, which drew 
hostile comment from Unamuno, Ayala’s view of death has remained 
consistent. Reacting against the subordination of life to death advo- 
cated by his Jesuit preceptors (visible especially in the twelfth medita- 
tion of the Ignatian exercises described in AMDG), he insists on the 
immanence of vital values independently of any transcendent consider- 
ation. Thus, in the brief “Ensayo liminar” to Marafién’s Tres en- 
sayos sobre la vida sexual (Madrid, 1929), he sharply criticizes nega- 
tive preoccupation with the problem of death on the ground that it 
results in an artificial shift in the center of gravity of life, which is by 
implication firmly terrestrial. More particularly, in one of his latest 
works, he returns to the affirmation of 1911, emphasizing once more 
the positive influence on life of the awareness of death: “La emocién 
religiosa implica la idea siempre presente de la muerte si, y por eso 
mismo . . . implica deberes actuales y apremiantes.”** In the same 
paragraph, he criticizes both the “creyente supersticioso” who is able 
to “descartar la idea de la muerte, aceptando un dogma salvador como 
quien firma un contrato de seguro” and the ascetic who is ready to 
“sumirse en una inactividad social absoluta, imantado el espiritu por 
la idea de la muerte.” For Ayala, the essential role of death is para- 
doxically vitalistic: that of stimulating the affirmation of life. 

On the issue of truth, Ayala adopts a broad and comprehensive 
viewpoint in accord with his postulate of an overriding harmony in 
which all truths concur. Thus, to the affirmation of Belarmino y 
Apolonio (Madrid, 1924), “Hay tantas verdades irreductibles como 
puntos de vista . . . el error es de aquéllos que piden que una opinién 
humana posea verdad absoluta” (pp. 274-75), we may add a similar 
assertion in El curandero de su honra (Madrid, 1924), p. 235, and 
finally the characteristically harmonizing statement of Divagaciones 
literarias: “A la verdad nada le puede ser ajeno, ni siquiera el error” 
(p. 107). 

With regard to finality, however, Ayala is less categorical, and with 
good reason, for here we touch the very root of the problem which had 
attracted the attention of Spanish writers through the whole course of 
the nineteenth century. Espronceda’s “Vamos andando sin saber 
adénde” finds echo in Unamuno’s “; Adénde voy y adénde va todo 
cuanto me rodea?” In romantics and in men of the 98 alike, the 
problem of man’s ultimate destiny is a constant preoccupation. Ayala 
is no exception. Tigre Juan’s prayer on the train repeats the conse- 
crated question : “; Adénde vamos, de donde venimos?” Here Ayala’s 
immanentism is powerless to offer a solution in the terms in which the 


#1 This is, in fact, the substance of Urbano’s final outlook, the fruit of all his 
experience : “zEs la tierra el centro de las almas? Yo respondo, que si os 
que si, que si...”; “‘;Cual es el mayor tesoro de la vida?’ reflexionaba, ‘ 
misma’.” Los trabajos de ee eee (Madrid, 1924), p. 58. 

22 Divagaciones literarias, pp. 138-39. 
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question is asked. Tigre Juan answers himself: “; Qué importa el de 
dénde ni el a dénde / si el hombre nunca alcanzara a saberlo?” But 
the matter cannot rest so. 

If we examine more closely Ayala’s attitude in this connection, we 
discover behind the gesture of indifference a certain unresolved duality 
of outlook. The ideal solution, given what we already know, would in- 
volve the transference of the idea of finality from an external tran- 
scendent sphere to the interior of life itself. Nor is Ayala loath to 
admit the possibility. “;Cémo me he de salvar en la vida misma?” he 
inquires in Divagaciones literarias; and he answers logically: “Su- 
mando los actos de mi vida pasajera a lo eterno de la vida humana” 
(p. 139). The flaw in such an attitude has long since been pointed out 
by Unamuno in his letter to Ilundain of January 3, 1898. A propos of 
just such an ideal of contribution to the progress of humanity, he 
observes implacably: “Si todos estamos condenados a volver a la 
nada . . . si no hay fin en la creacién . . . todo esto es un verdadero 
absurdo.” And indeed Ayala himself seems not wholly satisfied. The 
somewhat confused admission of the need for a transcendent finality, 
if only as a mentira vital, which is to be found in the already men- 
tioned “Ensayo liminar” to Marafién, read in conjunction with Colas’ 
comments on the irrationality of existence, its “absurdo radical,” in 
El curandero de su honra, suggests that Ayala found difficulty in har- 
monizing the concepts of immanent and transcendent finality in the 
absence of a settled religious belief. 

With this in mind, we may pass to a brief criticism of Ayala’s solu- 
tion to the problem of metaphysical malaise originally diagnosed by 
Ganivet. There are at least two reasons why it falls short of pro- 
viding a wholly satisfactory answer. The first is its private and 
“oracular” nature. In contrast to the anguishing conceptions of exist- 
ence which, since romanticism, have tended to dominate large sectors 
of Western thought, Ayala asserts the existence of a cosmic harmony 
and equilibrium which is unsupported by any divine presence. It is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that we are here confronted with a 
species of illusion, a mentira vital, in which we are encouraged by 
more than one passage in Ayala’s own writings. Second, we are 
drawn to observe the persistence, along with Ayala’s more serene 
affirmations, of important features of his earlier, less happy, attitude. 
Thus his later work may be said to some extent to reveal a shift of 
emphasis away from the original problem, rather than a complete 
solution to it. Confirmation of this view may be found in the rather 
confused doctrine of the interdependence of optimism and pessimism 
expounded in Herman encadenado. 

Nonetheless, Ayala occupies an important position in the ideological 
pattern which underlies the literature of the Generation of 1898. On 
the basis of the evolution of ideas traced in this article, we may tenta- 
tively postulate a penumbra on each side of the almost total eclipse of 
vital confidence visible in the Generation proper. Between the late 
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eighties and the end of his life, that is, between Espatia filosdfica con- 
tempordnea and El escultor de su alma, we observe in Ganivet the 
gradual rise of an acute metaphysical malaise which, culminating in 
the last-mentioned work, approaches ever closer to that which char- 
acterizes his successors and especially Unamuno.** In Ayala, on the- 
other hand, we observe a similar process, but in reverse: emergence 
from the metaphysical crisis described in the first two novels to the 
relative serenity of the second manner. It seems doubtful whether one 
may speak accurately in this connection of the end of a creative pat- 
tern. It is, however, not too much to say that Ayala’s change to his 
later outlook offers.a highly convenient means of localizing the begin- 
ning of the decline of authentic ’98 sensibility as a creative force in 
modern Spanish literature. 


University of Glasgow 


28 Interesting for the purposes of mutual comparison on this point and as 
providing a a against which the process described in this article may 
be viewed are: M. Oromi, esp. pp. 117 ff.; L. S. Granjel, esp. pp. 255 ff.; and 
G. de la Torre, Triptico de sacrificio (Buenos Aires, 1948), esp. pp. 101 ff. 





GOTTFRIED BENN’S “GLADIOLEN” 
By Hunter G. HANNUM 


Ein Strauss Gladiolen 

das ist bestimmt sehr schopfungsdeutend, 

fern von Bliitengeweichel mit Fruchterhoffnung—: 
langsam, haltbar, unirritiert, 

grossziigig, sicher der Konigstraume. 


Sonst die Natur- und Geisteswelt! 

Dort die Wollherden : 

Kleereste, miithselig, und daraus Schafsbroéckel— 
und hier die freundlichen Talente, 

die Anna in den Mittelpunkt des Geschehens riicken, 
sie lautern und einen Ausweg wissen! 

Hier ist kein Ausweg: 

Da sein—fallen— 

nicht die Tage zahlen— 

Vollendung 

schon, bose oder zerrissen.* 

“Gladiolen,” although perhaps not one of those “six or eight con- 
summate poems’? which Benn felt to be all that a modern poet can 
hope for and which he himself certainly succeeded in writing, is none- 
theless sufficiently representative of this poet’s work to afford certain 
valuable insights into his poetic technique and subject matter. 

Those whose occupation it is to fit writers into categories have long 
since assigned Benn a place among the expressionists.* The poet him- 
self, for the most part, accepted this classification gladly, although in 
his later years he disavowed with mock despair all knowledge of what 
an expressionistic poem actually is.‘ The reader of the latter-day 
works, particularly those by writers once comfortably classified as 
“expressionists,” is in an especially good position to understand this 
despair at definition. As Walter H. Sokel has put it: “Among the 
international best-sellers and potential Hollywood scripts of Werfel, 
the Communist clichés of Becher, the Nazi clichés of Johst, and the 
esoteric abstractions of Benn, there existed no common denominator.”® 

Yet Benn himself was not always so skeptical of a viable definition 


1 Gottfried Benn, Gesammelte Gedichte (Wiesbaden/Zirich, 1956), p. 273; 
hereafter cited in the text as GesG. 

2 Gottfried Benn, “Probleme der Lyrik,” Gesammelie Werke in vier Banden, 
hrsg. von Dieter Wellershoff (Wiesbaden, 1959), I, 505. References to Benn’s 
works contained in the two volumes which have appeared thus far will hereafter 
be cited as GW I or GW II. 2 

8 Albert Soergel’s treatment is typical; see Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit 
... : Im Banne des Expressionismus (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 820-27. 

* See Benn’s introduction to Lyrik des expressiomstischen Jahrzehnts: Von 
den Wegbereitern bis zum Dada (Wiesbaden, 1955), p. 5. Pal ; 

5 Walter H. Sokel, The Writer in Extremis: Expressionism in Twentieth- 
Century German Literature (Stanford, 1959), p. 227. 
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of the expressionistic poem ; with increasing clarity during the course 
of his career, he saw it to be merely the local German variant of the 
modern poem as written first by French and then by Anglo-American 
poets. In his essay, “Expressionismus” (1933), written in a vain 
attempt to exonerate this movement among Germany’s new leaders, 
Benn catalogues the characteristics of modern expressionistic art. Its 
primary trait is its “anti-naturalism”: Picasso, Braque, Kandinsky, 
and Klee (Benn mentions the painters first) are all united against 
“naive, das heisst gegenstandsparallele Gestaltung . . .” (GW I, 242). 
(The implications of the word “Wirklichkeitszertriimmerung,” 
which Benn uses here to define the motive and result of their style, 
will concern us later.) He then describes the expressionistic poem: 
“nicht ein Thema wird geschlossen vorgefiihrt, sondern innere 
Erregungen, magische Verbindungszwange rein transzendenter Art 
stellen den Zusammenhang her” (GW I, 244). Expressionistic lyric 
is “bruchstiickartige Lyrik” : 

Beladung des Worts, weniger Worte, mit einer ungeheuren Ansammlung 
schépferischer Spannung, eigentlich mehr ein Ergreifen von Worten aus Span- 
nung, und diese ganzlich mystisch ergriffenen Worte leben dann weiter mit einer 
real unerklarbaren Macht von Suggestion. (GW I, 244) 

Before considering the possible relevance of these comments to 
“Gladiolen,” it would be well to round out the picture of Benn’s 
poetics. He never denied or canceled his affinities with expression- 
ism ; indeed, his own later works, he tells us in Doppelleben, represent 
its “Phase II.” Thus when, in Probleme der Lyrik (1951), he speaks 
of the modern poem, he is still consciously including the German 
expressionist poem, and particularly his own private variant thereof. 
The consistency in Benn’s career, the congruence between his two 
“phases,” is further demonstrated in this work by his use of self- 
quotation. For example, he repeats in 1951 words written as early as 
1923: that he is a poet whose attention “gilt dem Wort, ganz beson- 
ders dem Substantivum, weniger dem Adjektiv, kaum der verbalen 
Figur” (GW I, 511). 

But even if we grant that Benn’s scattered theoretic pronounce- 
ments on poetry over a period of some thirty years have a certain 
consistency, can we show that these dicta have any relevance to a 
late poem such as “Gladiolen”? It is probable that they have, for, as 
T. S. Eliot puts it: “the critical writings of poets . . . owe a great deal 
of their interest to the fact that the poet, at the back of his mind, if not 
as his ostensible purpose, is always trying to defend the kind of poetry 
he is writing... .”* In Probleme der Lyrik and elsewhere, then, Benn 
insists upon the primacy of the word in poetry and upon the subordi- 
nate position of the object described or the theme treated. The words, 
which tend predominantly to be substantives, are dictated not by any 
mimetic or logical necessity, but by motives variously described as 
“inner,” “magic,” “mystical,” and “transcendent.” Both the origin 


6 T. S. Eliot, On Poetry and Poets (New York, 1957), p. 17. 
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and the end are given by a single central word: “Wirklichkeitszer- 


trummerung. 

A glance at “Gladiolen” makes it evident that these remarks do 
indeed apply. In the first place, the words in this poem are predomi- 
nantly substantives: in sixteen lines there are some twenty of them, 
whereas adjectives—which stand, as predicted in Benn’s poetics, in 
second place—and verbs taken together scarcely reach that number. 
The reader who is not acquainted with the private tenor of Benn’s 
poetic thinking will, again as predicted, find it difficult to establish 
any connection among these substantives based upon their actual 
referents; he finds flowers, royal dreams, flocks of sheep with their 
rather ignoble by-products, the plot of a novel, and, finally, some sort 
of “Vollendung.” The reader of the traditional lyric is accustomed to 
“correspondences,” but it is probably safe to say that the tradition 
with which he is familiar will give him no clue to those in this poem. 

To shed more light upon the difficult nature of the modern poem, 
Benn gives the listeners at his Marburg lecture a set of criteria dis- 
tinguishing the contemporary non-modern poem, the poem of 1950 
which is not congruent with its time. The first of these anachronisms 
in the lyric is “Andichten.” The poet describes a natural landscape, 
then turns to his own person to draw relevant parallels or discrepan- 
cies for his readers : 


Wir haben also zwei Objekte. Erstens die unbelebte Natur, die angedichtet wird, 
und am Schluss die Wendung zum Autor, der jetzt innerlich wird oder es zu 
werden glaubt. Also ein Gedicht mit Trennung und Gegeniiberstellung von 
angedichtetem Gegenstand und dichtendem Ich, von Ausserer Staffage und 
innerem Bezug. (GW I, 503) 

Benn here touches in passing on one of the central technical prob- 
lems of the poetry of the last two hundred years: the status of the 
image or symbol in the poem. Walther Killy, who recently traced the 
metamorphosis of the image in the German lyric from Goethe to the 
present,’ has placed Benn’s brief remarks in an illuminating perspec- 
tive. Killy begins with Goethe’s “wahres Bild,” in which “Erschei- 
nung” and “Idee,” particular and universal, outer and inner worlds, 
are in essential harmony, where the natural object or—more properly 
—its image clearly expresses its essential meaning for the poet, since 
it stands as an outward and visible sign of those laws, such as “Polari- 
tat” and “Steigerung,” which permeate all appearance. According to 
Killy, the breakdown of this hypostatic union occurred about the time 
of Heine, when it became demonstrably necessary for many poets to 
explain their images to the reader. The poetic subject feels he must 
step upon the stage as raisonneur to underline and comment upon his 
poetic objects—sometimes even, as in Heine’s own case, to assert his 
independence of them. 

It is this same technique which Benn finds outmoded for the modern 
poem. The transition from this technique to a new one occurs more 


7 Walther Killy, Wandlungen des lyrischen Bildes (Gottingen, 1956). 
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particularly outside the area of German literature and therefore is not 
directly treated in Killy’s book. Among the French Parnassians, and 
primarily the symbolists, the image again begins to speak for itself. 
It may no longer embody, like “das wahre Bild,” the universal in a 
particular—indeed, the “symbol” comes more and more to be the sign 
of some quasi-unique situation in the poet’s inner world—but it speaks 
in its own accents without any audible prompting. The exiled swans 
of Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and Rilke, for example, state their own cases 
with increasing directness and therefore cannot be taken as “external 
decoration.” 

One would expect Benn, after his rejection of the division of poetic 
subject and object, to accept and welcome as essentially modern those 
works, such as many by Rilke, written in the heritage of symbolism. 
The second symptom of the non-modern poem reported in Probleme 
der Lyrik contradicts this assumption. Benn scores those poets who 
rely heavily upon the simile: “Dies Wie ist immer ein Bruch in der 
Vision, es holt heran, es vergleicht, es ist keine primare Setzung” 
(GW I, 504). He then recognizes Rilke as “ein grosser Wi:- 
Dichter” and cites as an example of the earlier poet’s practice “Blaue 
Hortensie,” a poem which may be instructively contrasted with Benn’s 
own “Gladiolen.” 

As Benn points out, in Rilke’s poem of four strophes, the word 
“wie” appears four times. When we look at the occurrences, the 
strategy of the older poet becomes clearer: the poem, written in the 
“plastic” period of the Neue Gedichte, tries to approach as closely as 
possible the actual physical entity of its object. The first simile strives 
for a feeling of the dry, dull, rough quality of the plant’s leaves; the 
next, “wie in alten blauen Briefpapieren,” for the exact blue quality of 
the color of the flowers, in which yellow, violet, and gray are com- 
mingled ; and so forth to the end. In “Gladiolen,” on the other hand, 
there is no such attempt to evoke the physical presence of the flowers. 
We know nothing about their color or texture, for the adjectives used 
to describe them point in a nonrepresentational direction to be exam- 
ined later. 

The grounds upon which Benn objects to “wie” in the modern poem 
are these: “als Grundsatz konnen Sie sich daran halten, dass ein WIE 
immer ein Einbruch des Erzahlerischen, Feuilletonistischen in die 
Lyrik ist, ein Nachlassen der sprachlichen Spannung, eine Schwache 
der schépferischen Transformation” (GW I, 504). “Spannung” as a 
characteristic of the expressionistic poem is familiar to us from the 
essay of 1933 ; “schépferische Transformation,” however, merits closer 
attention. 

The omission of “wie” transforms a simile into a metaphor, and at 
the same time it changes the personal-report nature of the poem into 
an apparently objective statement. The first stage in the developing 
autonomy of the image or metaphor was attained by the French sym- 
bolists. The German expressionists then followed this direction to its 
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extreme in what may be called the “absolute” metaphor. One example 
must suffice: while there is nothing unusual in the comparison of a 
human being to a parasitic insect, in Kafka’s Verwandlung this figure 
of speech becomes a shocking fact. As Sokel comments : 


The diseased wish for parasitic irresponsibility has turned into an actual event. 
The character Gregor Samsa has been transformed into a metaphor that states 
his essential self, and this metaphor in turn is treated like an actual fact. Samsa 
does not call himself a cockroach; instead, he wakes up to find himself one. . . . 
As Fritz Martini has pointed out, this is not a symbol in Goethe’s sense of the 
term, for it is not a self-evident individual event (it begs for an explanation 
which is never supplied) nor does it represent 2 universal idea or type.® 


Benn’s “Gladiolen” fulfills its author’s requirements for the modern 
poem by its abstraction as well as by its absolute metaphor. The 
gladioli do not exist for the reader as physical facts in the manner in 
which Rilke’s hydrangea does as a result of the modifying similes 
already discussed: “wie in alten blauen Briefpapieren,” “wie in einer 
Kinderschiirze,” and others. The divergence here between the prac- 
tices of Benn and Rilke may be illuminated by an analogy from the 
fine arts, especially since literary historians have borrowed terms 
from that source to designate the “movements” which these two poets 
exemplify. Rilke’s poem, with its attention to the exterior appearance 
of the flowers and particularly to their color, may be compared to an 
impressionistic canvas characterized by the same attention. Benn’s 
gladioli, on the other hand, are scarcely seen at all, for after a brief 
evocation of their presence, the poet sets out upon a train of associa- 
tions which are abstracted from what he takes to be the nature of 
these flowers. In this context, we can better understand the adjectives 
Benn used to characterize the expressionistic poem in general : “inner,” 
“transcendent,” “magic,” and “mystical.” These flowers, with the 
strange epithets applied to them and the strange company they keep 
in the poem, are certainly not the gladioli in everyman’s garden. 

The analogy here is with those painters such as Matisse, Picasso, 
Kirchner, and Kandinsky, variously termed “expressionist,” “cubist,” 
or “abstract.”® The spectator of modern art is well acquainted with 
the landscapes and figures of these artists, which often seem to break 
down and become distorted through the weight of the inner or sub- 
jective meaning they are called upon to bear. In the words of Kirch- 
ner, for example, the human figure in his paintings is abstracted to a 
“hieroglyphic” of its spiritual state. Art becomes vision, whereby the 


8 Sokel, Writer in Extremis, p. 47. 

_ ® Max se, in Ptolemader und Mauretanier: Oder die theologische Emigra- 
tion der deutschen Literatur (K6ln/Berlin, 1950), p. 39, compares Benn’s “abso- 
lute” prose with Picasso’s paintings: “Weder in der Bennschen Prosa noch in 
der Picassoschen Malerei ist ja der natiirliche Gegenstand gemeint, sondern der 
surreale Gegenstand, der einerseits unserer Innenwelt, andererseits unserer 
Aussenwelt angehért und daher ebenso viel subjektive wie objektive Bestand- 
teile aufweist. Der natiirliche Gegenstand, dessen Eigen: real zu sein, 
darin besteht, wiedergegeben, photographiert werden zu konnen, wird ‘prisma- 
tisch’ zerstreut. Die Assoziationen bilden den Effekt dieser Zerstreuung. 
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artist’s private preoccupations play just as great a role as the sensuous 
data of his experience. 

Benn shows his affinity with this school in Probleme der Lyrik 
when he scores the misuse of the simile: “Dies Wie ist immer ein 
Bruch in der Vision. . . .” That vision, Benn makes clear, is not one 
of external appearances; and the following sentence might as well 
have been his as that of his contemporary, Paul Klee: “Kunst gibt 
nicht das Sichtbare wieder, sondern macht sichtbar.” The final step 
in this direction is, of course, the complete forsaking of the everyday 
object in “abstract” art, a development already anticipated in Kan- 
dinsky’s programmatic piece, Uber das Geistige in der Kunst (1911). 
Here one can no longer speak of the object’s distortion, but rather of 
its absence. A similar tendency in modern poetry, which will be illus- 
trated in Benn’s practice, is the preference for a structure of abstract 
words which by definition involve the absence of any concrete thing 
or event. 

A brief reading of “Gladiolen” will initiate us into the semantics of 
Benn’s vision. The poem begins with a visual object—a bouquet of 
flowers—but the writer does not continue by filling in their color and 
texture; rather, he turns immediately to free subjective association. 
These flowers are auguries of a creation whose character is adum- 
brated in the third line: “fern von Bliitengeweichel mit Fruchter- 
hoffnung—.” It is a creation whose members do not 'ook forward to 
the bearing of fruit and seed, to the biological bliss of the natural 
order. The third line is actually an extension of the first ; the gladioli, 
since they are in a bouquet, have obviously been removed from this 
natural order and fashioned into an objet d'art. They are, therefore, 
carefully chosen and shaped, like a formal park or a Japanese flower 
arrangement so favored by the Jugendstil artists and their literary 
counterpart, the early Stefan George, in such collections as Algabal 
and Das Jahr der Seele. For this reason, the flowers may share, at 
least partially, the permanence (“langsam, haltbar, unirritiert”) and 
nobility of art. Like Algabal’s “dunkle grosse schwarze blume,” they 
can be assured now of royal dreams. 

The first line of the second stanza, with its ironic allusion to Teub- 
ner’s collection, Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, opens up the perspective 
in a surprising manner. As a result, the position of the flowers in the 
foreground becomes both clearer and more important. The fact that 
they stand outside of natural processes has extended consequences both 
here and in the next lines. Not only do they bear no fruit, but they 
also escape the fate of base utility suffered by the bits of clover, which 
are turned into manure by the diligent sheep. And unlike the develop- 
mental novel, that favored field of the German “Geisteswelt,” they 
find no “Ausweg” through a refining process of change. The 
“Ausweg” of this stanza is answered antithetically by the “Vollen- 
dung” of the last: the flowers are an end in themselves—they are, in 
a sense, outside of time. 
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The juxtaposition, in the second stanza, of the herd of sheep and 
the traditional novelists (both contrasted to the gladioli) is likely to 
confuse a reader who is not familiar with Benn’s world of expression. 
A statement made by Benn in 1934 helps to clear up both the language 
and the theme of this late poem: 


Ich bin zunachst der Meinung, dass man einmal scharf zwischen zwei Erschei- 
nungen unterscheiden muss, namlich der des Kunstiragers und der des Kultur- 
tragers. ... Der Kulturtriger: seine Welt besteht aus Humus, Gartenerde, er 
verarbeitet, pflegt . . . sat, weitet aus . . . glaubt an die Geschichte. . . . Der 
Kunsttrager ist statistisch asozial, weiss kaum etwas von vor ihm und nach ihm, 
lebt nur seinem inneren Material. ... Er ist ganz uninteressiert an Verbreiterung 

. an Kultur. . .. Nahe stehen sich von den Kunsttragern die Romanschriftstel- 
ler mit den Kulturtragern, beiden eignet das Pflegliche und das In-die-Breite- 
Gehen, auch das Eintragliche, wahrend der Lyriker cin ausgesprochener Kunst- 
trager ist.2° 
(Note in this passage Benn’s attention to the etymology of Kultur- 
cultura. ) 

In Benn’s view, the traditional novel does not belong in the realm 
of “Kunst.” With its attention to milieu and individuals—in other 
words with its realism—it does not fulfill the demands of abstraction- 
ism. In what must be called Benn’s anti-novel, Der Roman des 
Phéanotyp, the case is stated in parodistic fashion : 


Schon liegt—existentiell—der psychologische Roman ausserhalb des . . . Um- 
kreises, der das heutige Phanomen bestimmt. Wenn jemand im Badischen 
Schwarzwald stirbt, wahrend er in Konigsberg geboren ward und nachdem ihm 
in mehreren Lebensstellungen Ereignisse begegneten und ihm zwei Enkel gestor- 
ben waren, so mag das den einen oder den anderen, namentlich Angehdrige, 
nachdenklich machen, aber es enthalt noch nicht die Elemente jenes Traumes. 
.. Wenn jemand von Ruth tiber Nigge zu Gisela gelangt, so mag er mit jeder 
eine gewisse Zeit verbracht haben, aber die Zerlésung der Dinge ist nicht betrie- 
ben. (GW II, 162) 


“Traum” and “Zerlésung der Dinge” are key words in this passage 
for describing the type of modern art Benn preferred and practiced, 
pointing as they do to surreality and distance from human individuals 
and natural objects. Such a scheme is an element in the contrast be- 
tween the indefinite flowers, which are the stuff of royal dreams, and 
the common proper name “Anna,” which designates the heroine of a 
conventional novel. 

The consequent step in the moving away from nature is taken in the 
final stanza of “Gladiolen.” By virtue of their sterility, the flowers 
enjoy a fate outside of time, which had already been prepared for 
them in the first stanza by the adjectives in the fourth line. There is 
a contrast here between the implicit “Werden” of the second stanza 
and the explicit ‘Da sein”—used almost substantively—of the last 
(just as there is between the explicit “freundlich”—“bdse” and 
“Ausweg”—‘“Vollendung”). At this point, the semantic side of 


10 Doppelleben: Zwei Selbstdarstellungen, 3. Auflage (Wiesbaden, 1958), pp. 
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Benn’s preference for the substantive becomes clearer. The world of 
his late poetry aspires to be a static one, as he himself emphasized 
when he entitled his first collection of verse published after the Second 
World War Statische Gedichte. The predominance of nouns tends 
to express this static quality ; indeed, even the preferred verbs of this 
period, such as “sein,” “bleiben,” “bewahren,” “halten,” and “harren,” 
stress stasis rather than process. 

Another of Benn’s constructive principles is especially well demon- 
strated by the last stanza. Like another great modernist, Mallarmé, 
Benn often fashions his poems around a limited number of strategic 
words which are quite often abstract—this in contrast to the practice 
of a poet like Rilke, who favors more concrete images such as puppet, 
dancer, mask.’ Two strategic words used in the last stanza of “Gladi- 
olen” to present a static world merit closer attention: “Da sein” and 
“Vollendung.” “Sein,” in Benn’s later poems, is often associated with 
the world of art, the “Ausdruckswelt.” In a poem entitled simply 
“Gedicht,” he describes his poetic practice and its issue: 


So Tag und Nacht bist du am Zuge, 
auch sonntags meisselst du dich ein 
und klopfst das Silber in die Fuge, 
dann lasst du es—es ist: das Sein. 
(GesG, p. 314) 


And a poem with the title “Worte” begins : 


Allein: du mit den Worten 
und das ist wirklich allein, 
Clairons und Ehrenpforten 
sind nicht in diesem Sein. 
(GesG, p. 315) 


The word “Vollendung” is just as clearly connected with art in 
Benn’s vocabulary (Strich’s application of this noun to German 
classicism is, of course, generally familiar). The portrait of the artist 
in the novella Der Ptoleméer is given in the figure of a glass blower, 
who uses the verb form in this manner : 


Vollende nicht deine Personlichkeit, sondern die einzelnen deiner Werke. . . . 
Und wenn es sich bei dir auch nur um Vasen und Glaser handelt, die dein Hauch 
ablost . . . halte auch du dich in dem Land, in das dich deine Traume ziehen und 
in dem du da bist, die dir auferlegten Dinge schweigend zu vollenden. (GW II, 
232, 242) 


The adjective appears in the concluding pages of the essay “Pallas” : 
“es gelten nur die abgeschlossenen Gebilde, die Statuen, die Friese, 
der Schild des Achill, diese sind ohne Ideen, sagen nur sich selbst und 
sind vollendet” (GW I, 368-69). The noun occurs most prominently 


11 Cf. Beda Allemann’s excellent analysis of this aspect of Benn: “Statische 
Gedichte: Zu einem Gedicht von Gottfried Benn,” Merkur, X (1956), 402-13. 
Pin _ —— Lohner’s comments on Benn’s “parole essentielle” as quoted by 

el, p. 92. 
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in a central poem entitled “Wer allein ist—,” a poem which asserts 
that he who stands alone and concerns himself with the propagation 
of images stands outside the natural process and escapes its fate: 
“machtig ist er der Vernichtung / allem Menschlichen, cas nahrt und 
paart.” He has entered into the static world of form, which is ex- 
plicitly distinct from the Divan’s world of erotic mysticism : 


Ohne Rithrung sieht er, wie die Erde 

eine andere ward, als ihm begann, 

nicht mehr Stirb und nicht mehr Werde: 

Formstill sieht ihn die Vollendung an. 
(GesG, p. 147) 


Both the hero of this poem and the flowers of “Gladiolen” reach 
“Vollendung” following strikingly similar paths: the one by staying 
apart from his fellow humans and cultivating a creation directly 
opposed to theirs; the others by pointing to an artificial creation that 
knows no fruits. This artificial creation, of which the bouquet of 
gladioli is an analogue, is the world of art—a world constantly char- 
acterized in Benn’s language as sterile. His early statement, “Kunst 
aber ist ein isoliertes Phanomen, individuell unfruchtbar und mono- 
man” (GW I, 47), is one that has parallels and echoes throughout the 
whole range of his work. 

Not only is the work of art figuratively sterile ; its creators are often 
actually so. Ronne and Pameelen, Benn’s early heroes and proto- 
artists, share a radical sterility in human relationships, a plight com- 
mon to many expressionist heroes, as Sokel has pointed out in his 
chapter, “The Impotence of the Heart.” Pameelen, “der Vermes- 
sungsdirigent,” does manage to get a girl pregnant, but the gap 
between them, emotional and logical, cannot be bridged: “Ich kann 
nicht Nicht-ich werden” (GW II, 334), he cries. Commenting in 
later years on his early productions, Benn states the rationale of this 
sterility, which he sees as an inevitable characteristic of “das spate 
Ich” : 
der Mensch ist ein Samenerguss ohne Befruchtungswillen und Befruchtungs- 
moglichkeit, er geht in die Nacht, aus dem Traum, ins Nichts und kennt keine 


Gemeinschaft, auch keine geschlechtliche mehr. . . . Der Extreme in seiner 
Finallage gibt auch die Liebe nicht mehr ab, er behalt sie fiir sich selbst.* 


As time passed, Benn changed his anguished attitude toward the 
sterility of artist and work of art: trauma became triumph for him. 
At first, in essays written during the twenties and thirties, the cultural 
horizon opens up: the heroes of the mind, isolated and suffering 
figures such as Giinther, Hélderlin, Nietzsche, and Kleist, are society’s 
“nutzlose Bliiten” (GW I, 122). The great artists of the West, Benn 
feels, stand literally outside the process of natural creation. Many of 
them auto- or homoerotic, they form for him a “bionegative Olym- 


18 Letter to Edgar Lohner, February 19, 1952, in Gottfried Benn: Ausge- 
wihite Briefe (Wiesbaden, 1957), p. 228. 
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piade” (GW I, 570). This sterility is in their cases seen increasingly 
as a positive thing, their necessary passport to the “Ausdruckswelt,” 
which stands under the aegis of Pallas Athene, Benn’s guardian deity 
of art, “nie befruchtet, kinderlose Gottin, kalt und allein . . . vom 
Vater geboren ohne das Geschlecht” (GW I, 362, 366). One of her 
protégés is the homoerotic male Socrates, a foe of Pallas’ rival, the 
Great Mother, here variously incarnated as Demeter, Isis, Mary, and 
Diotima. His cultivation of the intellect is a negation of his biological 
function: “Dies ist der Allmutter nicht wohlgefallig! Die Flut zeu- 
genden Lebens, allein fiir ihren Schoss bestimmt, unter den Handen 
philosophierender Greise pockennarbigen Antlitzes dialektisch erkal- 
tet!” (GW I, 364).™* 

To understand the relevance of this poetic vocabulary to Benn’s 
tradition, it is necessary to examine the use of the biological metaphor 
for productions of the intellect and specifically for ait. For the Ger- 
manist this is a modern development which begins in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. It was Herder who compared Shakespeare’s 
play King Lear to an organic process in which the seeds of tragedy 
are sown in the first act and blossom at the end; and it was his pupil 
Goethe who used the image of a tree in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre 
to accentuate the organic unity of Hamlet. For Goethe, nature and 
art were parallel and mutually explanatory phenomena. In the youth- 
ful enthusiasm of the sketch Die Natur he cried: “Sie ist die einzige 
Kiinstlerin. . . .”** Later pronouncements were both more sober and 
more qualified, but their sense is not altered radically. A work of art 
may be “iibernatiirlich,” but never “aussernatirlich”: “Ein vollkom- 
menes Kunstwerk ist ein Werk des menschlichen Geistes, und in 
diesem Sinne auch ein Werk der Natur.’””** 

It was only in the light of such an equation that Goethe could will 
to posterity as the sum of his wisdom a sententia such as “Was frucht- 
bar ist, allein ist wahr,” of which a prose gloss might read: that which 
is valid in nature is valid also in the realm of spirit. It was as a result 
of this equation, too, that “das wahre Bild” could be realized. The 
famous ripening fruit in “Auf dem See,” for example, could thus 
stand in its natural state as a symbol of the poet’s own organic devel- 
opment; and in a poem such as “Ihr verbliihet, siisse Rosen,” it is 
exactly the flower’s subservience to the natural order which is used as 
an analogue for the passing of the poet’s love. 

The decisive change in the use of this trope occurred not in Ger- 
many but in France. Baudelaire was among the first poets to find 
artistic beauty only in the unnatural (what would have been for 


14 Socrates as an example of the “unnaturalness” of the intellect is another 
theme dear to the expressionists, as is shown in Kaiser's famous drama Der 
gerettete Alkibiades. Cf. Sokel’s chapter, “The Thorn of Socrates,” pp. 83-118. 
— nh Werke, Hamburger Ausgabe in 14 Banden (Hamburg, 1955), 

1¢“tber Wahrheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit der Kunstwerke,” Goethes 
Werke, XII, 72. 
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Goethe “das Aussernatiirliche” and hence unallowable), in perfumes, 
furs, precious stones—all things, similar to Benn’s flowers, taken from 
nature and shaped to other purposes by artists’ hands. For Baude- 
laire, the “natural” scene as such held no interest. The most radical 
expression of this is his distaste for the average woman: “La femme 
est naturelle, c’est-a-dire abominable.”*" Preferable to her is the auto- 
erotic dandy, who fashions out of the most insignificant details of his 
daily life a whole and satisfying work of art. He does this by his cold 
and elegant life before a mirror, his “culte de soi-méme.” Needless to 
add, the dandy is by definition a bachelor. 

Baudelaire is full of admiration, too, for “la froide majesté de la 

femme stérile.”** The motif of the sterile woman is given its fullest— 
if not final—treatment in Mallarmé’s closet drama Hérodiade. The 
pale princess who resists her biological destiny by gazing with infatu- 
ation at her royal jewel-bedecked image in the mirror is a 
of both Benn’s Pallas and his gladioli. “J’aime Vhorreur d’étre 
vierge,” she says, and confesses her love for her “chair inutile.”** The 
opening line of her apostrophe to her own sterility reminds us again 
of Benn’s “useless blossoms”: “Oui, c’est pour moi, pour moi, que je 
fleuris, déserte!”*° Wallace Fowlie has expressed the relevance of 
this poem to its poet: 
As a human being the princess Hérodiade opposes the flow and the change of 
life by her studied and concentrated frigidity. Her opposition to normal life and 
vicissitude is the projection of the mystical role of poet which Mallarmé believed 
in and practised. .. .22 


From these few examples, it should be clear that for Mallarmé, as 
for Benn, sterility is a “parole essentielle” which gives in concentrated 
form the artist’s views of his own function and that of his art, their 
common ideality and distance from ordinary social and “biological” 
life. The similarity of Mallarmé’s and Benn’s structures of strategic 
words has already been noted ; and now in the case of “sterility,” there 
is even a coincidence of these words. A further coincidence in prac- 
tice lies in the compositional method of the two poets that tends to 
lead away from the concrete visualized image, with the result that 
their poetry becomes a “Vorgang nicht in der Sache, sondern in der 
Sprache.”** This process was evident in “Gladiolen” with the play on 
etymology (e.g., “Vollendung” and “Ausweg”) and a subjective asso- 
ciation to the exclusion of any presentation of the object itself. Mal- 
larmé in his late poems even chooses the same objects as did Benn 
and deals with them in the same way: “Wohl sind noch Blumen da. 


117 Charles Boudenive, CGuvres, Piéiade (Paris, 1954), p. 1207. 
21 Wallace Fowlie, Motors (Chicago, 1953), p. 127. 


22 Hugo Friedrich, Die Struktur der modernen Lyrik: Von Baudelaire bis 
sur Gegenwart (Hamburg, 1956), p. 75. 
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Aber es sind geziichtete, naturlose Symbole fiir das dichterische 
Wort.”?* In this connection, the reader is reminded of the famous 
“fleur .. . l’absente de tous bouquets’”** and, with a shock of recogni- 
tion, of “le trop grand glaieul” of “Prose pour des Esseintes.” This 
cluster of words and motifs having its common center in the concept 
of the unfruitfulness of art comes into German literature, as has been 
briefly hinted, through the agency of Mallarmé’s sometime visitor and 
talented translator, Stefan George. His autoerotic emperor, Algabal 
with the black flower, is in turn a fin de siécle ancestor of Benn’s 
“Ausdruckswelt.” 

A few more examples are helpful for a historical understanding 
of the vocabulary of “Gladiolen.” When many of Benn’s best poems 
were written, the prevailing official views of art and the artist were 
quite different both from those of the symbolists and their successors 
and from those of Benn himself. For the Communists, the literature 
of narcissistic exclusivity practiced by a Mallarmé or early George 
was certainly a pernicious example of late-bourgeois subjectivity. The 
term “décadence,” which for the fin de siécle had a generally positive 
aura, had for Marxists merely a pejorative one. The artist who tried 
to escape from his own age and place into a timeless world of form, 
who denied the social-didactic mission of art, was a betrayer of the 
proletariat.** The Nazis, too, saw the subjective artist with his ob- 
scurantist art as a traitor, here not to the proletariat but to the “Volk.” 
They simply translated the Communist view into their own vocabulary, 
and central to this vocabulary—since they were Germans and, as it 
were, late romantics—is the biological metaphor of which “entartete 
Kunst,” applied to the expressionism favored by Benn, is a ready 
example. The language of Dr. Goebbels furnishes another example: 


Kunst ist kein absoluter Begriff; sie gewinnt erst Leben im Leben des Volkes. 
Das war vielleicht das schlimmste Vergehen der kiinstlerisch schaffenden Men- 
schen der vergangenen Epoche, dass sie nicht mehr in organischer Beziehung 
zum Volke selbst standen und damit die Wurzel verloren, die ihnen taglich neue 
Nahrung zufiihrte. Der Kiinstler trennte sich vom Volke; er gab dabei die 
Quelle seiner Fruchtbarkeit auf.2¢ 


It is as dialectical counterpoint to such language as this that Benn’s 
use of sterility motifs to present the isolation and social inutility, the 
autonomy and independence of art must be understood. In National 
Socialist ideology, art was supposed to be a fertilizer—in other words, 
close to the clover and far from the gladioli. Hans F. K. Ginther 


23 Friedrich, p. 84. Friedrich (p. 81) calls attention to the classical trope that 
equates flower and Poetic word, referring the reader to Cicero, De Oratione 
111.96: “flos orationis.” 

24 Mallarmé, p. 857. 

25 Cf. Benn’s discussion and rejection of the Communist “line” in literature in 
GW I, 422 ff. 

26 Der Nationalsozialismus: Dokumente 1933-1945, hrsg. von Walther Hofer 
(Frankfurt/Main, 1957), p. 89. 
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and others*’ exhorted the artist to paint realistic portraits of blond, 
blue-eyed “Aryans” as a stimulant to state-approved sexual selection 
and therefore to an increase in desirable births. Against this back- 
ground Benn’s comment in Der Ptoleméer makes its ironic point: 
“*Was fruchtbar ist, allein ist wahr’—das legten sie sich so aus, die 
Eierstécke sind die gréssten Philosophen . . .” (GW II, 216). 

In this environment, then, we must try to understand Benn’s much 
maligned dedication to “l'art pour l’art” and the language, with its 
nineteenth-century coloring, in which he clothes this dedication. 
Otherwise, his cult of “sterile form” might seem—to French and 
Anglo-American readers, at least—a somewhat anachronistic cliché. 
In fact, in a society which sought in poetry the most sentimental sort 
of apostrophe to “Blut und Boden,” it is not Benn who was anachro- 
nistic. By not writing poems to party officials, but rather by address- 
ing the silence which surrounded him, it is Benn and his “absolute” 
poem (“das Gedicht ohne Glauben, das Gedicht ohne Hoffnung, das 
Gedicht an niemanden gerichtet, das Gedicht aus Worten .. .” [GW 
I, 524]) which are heard today. 

The process of history, according to Benn (who was forbidden the 
right to publish in 1936) the implacable foe of the poet, has ironically 
turned out to be the friend of this particular poet, to have brought 
justification of his lonely theory and practice. Those artists and 
writers, the Johsts and Baldur von Schirachs, who followed the Nazis’ 
aesthetic program, have now at best what is damningly termed a 
“historical” interest, whereas Benn’s “static,” his absolute poems and 
prose are perhaps the only literary works of value to come from their 
time and place. In a modern world of warring dictatorships, Benn 
saw the artist’s goal not in dedication to some evanescent party pro- 
gram, but in dedication to the “unnatural” “Ausdruckswelt.” He 
states in the essay “Pallas” his own program for modern man: “Sein 
Ziel, mag sein nur sein Ubergang, jedenfalls sein existentieller Auf- 
trag lautet nicht mehr natirliche Natur, sondern bearbeitete Natur, 
gedankliche Natur, stilisierte Natur—Kunst” (GW I, 367). 

The course of this study may seem to have wandered a long way 
from the gladioli; but this is only apparent, for the course lay pre- 
figured in their nature—or rather, in their un-nature. Bearers of a 
personal meaning, they are still present as a result of the subjective 
transformation they have undergone, while many of their more con- 
ventional counterparts have long since withered and passed away. 
Those who read these few words—predominantly substantives—with 
some care will find them, for all their surreality, charged “mit einer 
real unerklarbaren Macht von Suggestion.” 

Coming from his reading of Mallarmé, Hugo Friedrich states that 


27 See Hans F. K. Giinther, Gattenwahl zu ehelichem Gliick und erblicher 
Ertiichtigung (Miinchen/Berlin, 1941), pp. 108-109; and Wolfgang Willrich, 
Sduberung des Kunsttempels: Eine kunstpolitische Kampfschrift sur Gesundung 
deutscher Kunst im Geiste nordischer Art (Miinchen/Berlin, 1937), p. 146. 
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the modern poem is a linguistic rather than an actual phenomenon, 
and Benn, in Probleme der Lyrik, tells us: “Farben und Klange gibt 
es in dcr Natur, Worte nicht” (GW I, 510). In “Gladiolen” the step 
outside of nature, of utility, and of the historical process is both for 
the flowers and for the word (and here. of course, the two are one) 
the step into permanence, into “Vollendung.” With more formal per- 
fection perhaps than in “Gladiolen,” but with essentially the same 
vocabulary, Benn has expressed this theme again in “Wer allein ist—.” 
What applies to the work of art applies also to its creator : 


Wer allein ist, ist auch im Geheimnis, 
immer steht er in der Bilder Flut, 
ihrer Zeugung, ihrer Keimnis, 

selbst die Schatten tragen ihre Glut. 


Trachtig ist er jeder Schichtung 
denkerisch erfullt und aufgespart, 
machtig ist er der Vernichtung 

allem Menschlichen, das nahrt und paart. 
Ohne Rithrung sieht er, wie die Erde 
eine andere ward, als ihm 

nicht mehr Stirb und nicht mehr Werde: 
Formstill sieht ihn die Vollendung an. 


University of California, Berkeley 

















INGEBORG BACHMANN’S POEM “MEIN VOGEL” 
AN ANALYSIS OF MODERN POETIC METAPHOR 


By Werner L. ScHLOTTHAUS 


The history of lyric poetry shows strikingly that the modernity of 
a poem has always been measured by its ability to express the hitherto 
inexpressible. Many artistic and stylistic devices have been used to 
make poetic language convey more and deeper meaning and to enter 
upon untrodden linguistic grounds without inventing a new language. 
In the last decades, this quest for poetic modernity has entered a new 
stage: conventional language—with its firmly established system of 
grammatical, syntactical, stylistic, and semantic laws—has gradually 
become the greatest enemy of the modern poet. Two inherent qualities 
of language—its natural tendency to arrest and petrify the floating 
stream of experience in a system of tokens, and its inclination to seek 
a compromise between its own inherent linguistic principles and the 
structural laws of the “nonlinguistic” outward world—have becom« 
the main targets for attack by modern poets who try, as Goitfried 
Benn has aptly put it, “die Sprache zu zerbrechen, um sie tragbar fur 
neue Ausdrucksméglichkeiten zu machen.”* 

In this pursuit the lyric poets have developed into fierce opponents 
of the conventional use of language. The literary movement of these 
modern Sprachgegner has already grown into a mighty tree with far- 
reaching branches. In Germany, Friedrich Hélderlin and Clemens 
Brentano can be called early forerunners. The French symbolists, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, William Butler Yeats, the German expres- 
sionists, Rainer Maria Rilke, the poets of Dadaism, Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot, Federico Garcia Lorca, W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Gott- 
fried Benn, and Dylan Thomas, different as their poetic individualities 
may be, have this Sprachgegnerschaft in common. In Germany, Paul 
Celan and Ingeborg Bachmann appear to be the most promising con- 
temporary successors and innovators of this movement. 

With each of these modern poets, linguistic nonconformity has 
found a different expression, but each has tried in his own way to 
expand the frontier of the “sayable.” With the exception of the short- 
lived Dada experiment, animosity toward the conventional use of 
language has never gone so far as to affect the form and meaning of 
words or basic grammar, Few modern poets, and generally not the 
best, have sought new possibilities of expression by violating the rules 
of syntax. In most cases (such as those of the extreme expression- 
ists), their experiments with mutilated syntax, anacoluthons, and 
other devices have resulted in rather unintelligible stammering. 


1 Gottfried Benn, Ausdruckswelt (Wiesbaden, 1949), p. 88 f. 
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The most remarkable and outstanding modern poetic experimenters 
have discovered new poetic territory by discarding a long-cherished 
conventional linguistic principle which I would like to call, for lack 
of a better term, the principle of appropriateness and unambiguous- 
ness, commanded by reality, in the relationships established between 
meanings of words and ideas of sentences. They have tried not so 
much to break up the language itself, as Gottfried Benn put it rather 
generally, but to abolish the dictatorship of the principles of the non- 
linguistic objective world over language, just as modern artists have 
emancipated their artistic materials—color and forms—by discarding 
the dictatorship of the principle of imitation over their artistic crea- 
tions. 

In exactly the same way in which modern art has consequently 
developed into abstract art, modern poetry has become more obscure 
and less easily accessible for the average reader. This obscurity is 
generally based on an ostensibly inappropriate correlation of meaning 
and idea. It is brought about by a new technique of combination— 
now frequently referred to as Montage or Struktur—which must not 
be confused with the old, traditional, poetic ambiguity achieved 
through the conventional metaphoric use of language. Even in its 
most extreme form, the traditional metaphoric ambiguity of poetic 
diction, created by the rhetorical figures of speech—allegories, similes, 
images, and symbols—implies an obvious and understandable com- 
parison. This still holds true for so remarkably modern a poet as 
Rainer Maria Rilke, from whose Sammlung der verstreuten und 
nachgelassenen Gedichte aus den Jahren 1906 bis 1926 the following 
passage may be cited: 


Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. Siehe, wie klein dort, 
Siehe: die letzte Ortschaft der Worte, und hoher 

Aber wie klein auch, noch ein letztes 

Gehoft von Gefithl. Erkennst du’s ?— 

Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. Steingrund 
Unter den Handen. Hier bliiht wohl 

Einiges auf; aus stummem Absturz 

Bliht ein unwissendes Kraut singend hervor. 

Aber der Wissende? Ach, der zu wissen begann, 

Und schweigt nun, ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. 
Da geht wohl, heilen Bewusstseins, 

Manches umher, manches gesicherte Bergtier, 

Wechselt und weilt. Und der grosse geborgene Vogel 
Kreist um der Gipfel reine Verweigerung. —Aber 
Ungeborgen, hier auf den Bergen des Herzens. . . .? 


The whole paragraph is built on two clear comparisons: the exis- 
tential situation of the individual soul is visualized and explained in 
terms of a barren mountainous landscape, and at the same time it is 
unfavorably contrasted with the happier existence of the plants, ani- 
mals, and birds. Each term pertaining to the existential situation of 


2 Rainer Maria Rilke, Samtliche Werke, 11, Gedichte, 2. Teil (n.p., Insel 
Verlag, 1956) p. 94. 
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the human soul is interpreted by a picture taken from the visualized 
nature scenery : “Herz”—“Berge” ; “Worte”—“Ortschaft” ; “Gefiihl” 
—“Gehoft”; “der Wissende”—“unwissendes Kraut”; “heiles Be- 
wusstsein,” “ausgesetzt,” “ungeborgen”—‘“gesichertes Bergtier,” “ge- 
borgener Vogel”; “Verweigerung”—“Gipfel.” This comparatively 
unconventional technique of correlating realistically unrelated spheres 
of meaning builds up a figurative sense which establishes itself 
through the “inappropriateness” of the meanings, and the reader finds 
himself presented with a highly original interpretation of the condition 
humaine. However, this higher figurative appropriateness is linguis- 
tically explained to the reader with almost mathematical precision. 
The comparisons frequently implied in a genitive construction tell 
him explicitly that “Herz,” “Worte,” “Gefiihl,” are in the following 
lines understood in terms of “Berge,” “Ortschaft,” “Gehoft.” 

The often mentioned obscurity in much of the most recently pub- 
lished German poetry results from the simple fact that these explicit 
comparisons have been abandoned. The intellectual aids for the 
reader’s understanding are no longer furnished along with the prod- 
uct. Paul Celan, Ingeborg Bachmann, and some others now employ a 
technique which leaves the higher linguistic appropriateness visualized 
as existing between ostensibly unrelated meanings without linguistic 
explanation. I will attempt to show that this obscurity can be de- 
ciphered and, furthermore, that it constitutes a valuable source of 
enrichment for the development of modern poetry. 

Ingeborg Bachmann, whose poem “Mein Vogel’’* is the subject of 
my analysis, was born in 1926. So far she has published two slim 
volumes of poetry, Die gestundete Zeit (1953) and Amrufung des 
grossen Baren (1957). The fifty-seven poems contained in these two 
volumes, augmented by a lyrical monologue entitled “Ein Monolog 
des Fiirsten Myschkin zu der Ballettpantomime ‘Der Idiot’ ” and her 
radio play, Der gute Gott von Manhattan (1956), have brought her 
almost immediate recognition. 


Mein VoGEL 
Was auch geschieht: die verheerte Welt 
sinkt in die Dammrung zuriick, 
einen Schlaftrunk halten ihr die Walder bereit, 
und vom Turm, den der Wachter verliess, 
blicken ruhig und stet die Augen der Eule herab. 
Was auch geschieht: du weisst deine Zeit, 
mein Vogel, nimmst deinen Schleier 
und fliegst durch den Nebel zu mir. 


Wir augen im Dunstkreis, den das Gelichter bewohnt. 
Du folgst meinem Wink, stdsst hinaus 
und wirbelst Gefieder und Feli— 


Mein eisgrauer Schultergenoss, meine Waffe, 
mit jener Feder besteckt, meiner einzigen Waffe! 
Mein einziger Schmuck: Schleier und Feder von dir. 


8 Ingeborg Bachmann, Anrufung des grossen Béren (Miinchen, 1957), p. 24. 
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Wenn auch im Nadeltanz unterm Baum 
die Haut mir brennt 

und der hiifthohe Strauch 

mich mit wirzigen Blattern versucht, 
wenn meine Locke ziingelt, 

sich wiegt und nach Feuchte verzehrt, 
stiirzt mir der Sterne Schutt 

doch genau auf das Haar. 


Wenn ich vom Rauch behelmt 

wieder weiss, was geschieht, 

mein Vogel, mein Beistand des Nachts, 
wenn ich befeuert bin in der Nacht, 
knistert’s im dunklen Bestand, 

und ich schlage den Funken aus mir. 


Wenn ich befeuert bleib wie ich bin 

und vom Feuer geliebt, 

bis das Harz aus den Stammen tritt, 

auf die Wunden traufelt und warm 

die Erde verspinnt, 

(Und wenn du mein Herz auch ausraubst des Nachts, 
mein Vogel auf Glauben und mein Vogel auf Treu!) 
riickt jene Warte ins Licht, 

die du, besanftigt, 

in herrlicher Ruhe erfliegst— 

was auch geschieht. 


When we first read this poem, we find ourselves in a paradoxical 
situation: we have a conventional understanding of every word used 
and sometimes even understand whole sentences; yet at the same 
time, we are constantly reminded that the literal meanings of these 
words and ideas do not cover the figurative meanings which they 
acquire through the linkage. This applies not only to the “Vogel” and 
its “Feder” and “Schleier.” It holds true for all the imagery used in 
the poem: the night and the stars, the watchman, the watchtower, the 
forest imagery, and the fire imagery, to mention only the most fre- 
quently and most consistently presented sets of images. The poet 
establishes relationships between these familiar linguistic tokens which 
neither mirror nor imitate the familiar relationships existing between 
these objects in an imaginable reality nor do they have models in the 
literary tradition of metaphoric usage. We see here a new application 
of language which is not explicitly limited, as in the example from 
Rilke’s later poems. 

The strangest relationship established is that between the bird and 
the speaker, the lyrical “I.” This bird is frequently addressed by the 
speaker ; in fact, the form of the poem, which has completely aban- 
doned the restrictions of rhyme and regular meter, alternates between 
the forms of lyrical statements and addresses to the bird. Emotion- 
ally, these addresses to the bird stand out rather conspicuously in 
contrast to the quieter statements made. Stylistically, they are marked 
by frequent appositives and by exclamation marks: 
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du weisst deine Zeit, 

mein Vogel... 

Mein eisgrauer Schultergenoss, meine Waffe, 

mit jener Feder besteckt, meiner einzigen Waffe! 

Mein einziger Schmuck: Schleier und Feder von dir. 

mein Vogel, mein Beistand des Nachts .. . 

mein Vogel auf Glauben und mein Vogel auf Treu! 


These addresses betray the speaker’s strong emotional attachment 
to the bird. Under its influence the possessive pronoun “mein” does 
not simply indicate the speaker’s ownership of the bird. The “mein” 
so often and emphatically used expresses a strong, almost desperate 
affection for the bird, along with a certain joyous, almost boisterous 
pride which he (or she) takes in ownership. But ownership does not 
really fit this strange and strikingly unilateral relationship. Owner- 
ship suggests the superiority of the owner over the object owned. In 
this poem, however, the bird is superior to the speaker ; in fact, the 
speaker is completely dependent upon the bird. It is the bird, not the 
speaker, who knows the right time to come—‘Was auch geschieht : 
du weisst deine Zeit”—-and where to fly: 

rickt jene Warte ins Licht, 

die du, besanftigt, 

in herrlicher Ruhe erfliegst— 

was auch geschieht. 
Twice it is called his “Beistand,” and twice again, even more desper- 
ately, “meine einzige Waffe,” “mein einziger Schmuck.” 

In contrast to the speaker’s strong feelings, the bird’s most con- 
spicuous qualities are a detached aloofness and an imperturbable calm 
tranquillity. Even the certainty which the speaker has regarding the 
bird, expressed by the repeated “Was auch geschieht,” is an acknowl- 
edgment of the bird’s certainty and dependability, rather than the 
speaker’s own positive knowledge. In statements such as “du weisst 
dein Zeit,” “meine Waffe,” “Mein einziger Schmuck: Schleier und 
Feder von dir,” “mein Vogel,” “mein Beistand des Nachts,” “in herr- 
licher Ruhe,” we now also notice a tone of gratitude and almost rap- 
turous adoration, the worship which the weak have for the strong. 

Strength, even a certain fierceness, is another of the bird’s qualities. 
It is a “Waffe,” “Beistand,” “. . . stésst hinaus / und _ wirbelst 
Gefieder und Fell.” This power and fierceness is even then ungrudg- 
ingly accepted when it turns on the speaker himself: “Und wenn du 
mein Herz auch ausraubst des Nachts.” 

In the light of this speaker’s unrestricted acceptance of the bird’s 
superiority, the statement “mein Vogel auf Glauben und mein Vogel 
auf Treu” loses a little of its obscurity. In its context it can mean, 
first, that the speaker accepts the assistance of the bird in good faith 
(auf Treu und Glauben), and second, that the bird helps the speaker, 
trusting his qualities. The interpretation we accept depends in part 
upon which words we prefer to stress. If we stress ‘“‘mein Végel auf 
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Glauben und mein Végel auf Treu,” then we must subscribe to the 
first interpretation, taking the “mein” for granted. If we stress “mein,” 
however, we secretly imply that this possessive pronoun must express 
a precious relationship to which the speaker is entitled only on the 
grounds of a special favor bestowed on him by the bird’s good faith. 
From the context of the poem, it becomes obvious, I think, that this 
second interpretation is the one intended by the author. Similarly, the 
bird’s obedience mentioned earlier—“Du folgst meinem Wink . . .”— 
seems to be of its own free will and hence cannot be enforced by the 
speaker, but rather should be gratefully accepted by him. 

The speaker’s attitude toward the bird and its qualities and actions 
definitely forbid us to take the bird literally. It is the symbol for a 
force the significance and essence of which by far transcend the con- 
ventional limits of the meaning Vogel. In contrast to Rilke, who 
defines explicitly and—as it will now seem to us—rather crudely and 
directly the figurative sense of his metaphors, Ingeborg Bachmann 
guides our understanding not so intellectually and mathematically, but 
more subtly and indirectly. Unlike Rilke, she does not jump re- 
peatedly from one plane of meaning to another. Despite its “unreal- 
istic” nature, the “Vogel” retains its birdlike qualities throughout the 
poem, whereas Rilke’s “Berge,” “Ortschaft,” “Gehoft,” and “Gipfel” 
give up their literal significance almost at once and are acknowledged 
by the reader only in the narrow metaphoric sense which they acquire 
through the context. In our dilemma of knowing that Ingeborg Bach- 
mann’s “Vogel” is not just a Vogel, and yet not knowing exactly what 
it is, we are forced to take into account and to weigh carefully each 
potential ingredient of the meanings of the words, as well as the 
sound, the tone, and the attitude in which they are conveyed and the 
context in which they appear. 

A matter which we have overlooked so far becomes highly signifi- 
cant in this respect. Although the context of the poem does not out- 
spokenly identify the “Vogel” with the “Eule,” mentioned in the first 
verse, we cannot help associating one with the other, and this all the 
more so since both have certain attributes in common. The “ruhig 
und stet,” in “blicken ruhig und stet die Augen der Eule herab,” also 
applies to the “Vogel,” and the “Schleier”—the bird’s attribute—is 
commonly associated with a specific kind of owl, Schleiereule “barn 
owl.” The owl and the bird consequently appear to be identical. Fur- 
thermore, the diction, which deviates considerably from an imitation 
of a naturalistic description of the bird’s attributes, draws our atten- 
tion to the “Schleier” and the “Feder.” We are told that the bird 
picks up its veil, “nimmst deinen Schleier,” as if it were not already 
part of it, and even more strangely the wording, “mit jener Feder 
besteckt,” uses “Feder” in the singular, as if the bird carried only one, 
and meaningfully stresses it through the use of the demonstrative 
pronoun “jene,” which suggests that the author assumes the reader’s 
familiarity with that particular feather. 
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With our attention thus focused on these words, we cannot help 
pondering their potentialities of meaning. The reader who is familiar 
with the tradition of literature, and of German literature in particular, 
wiil recall at once that a certain ambiguity, linguistic as well as liter- 
ary, accompanies the concepts not only of Feder and Schleier, but also 
of Eule and Vogel. Feder means “feather” and “pen,” and “pen” has, 
in the tradition of Western culture, frequently been used as a synec- 
doche for creative writing. The symbol of the Schleier has for cen- 
turies been used as a metaphor to describe the peculiar form in which 
art offers truth and wisdom indirectly, the abstract in the disguise of 
the concrete. The owl, whose eyes penetrate the dark and obscure, 
was the Greeks’ emblem for wisdom ; it was sacred to Athena (herself 
“owl-eyed,” glaucopsis), the goddess of wisdom and the arts. As 
such, the owl was recognized by the poet as an age-old symbol: “Mein 
eisgrauer Schultergenoss,” she says, the eisgrau suggesting old age, 
as well as passionless maturity and icy superiority. 

If we now begin to read the poem again, carefully correlating our 
previous findings about the bird’s nature and the speaker’s relationship 
to it with the ambiguities we have just pointed out, we discover that 
a fairly unambiguous figurative meaning gradually begins to emerge. 
The speaker’s strong emotional attachment to the bird, his desperate 
affection for it, the joyous and slightly boisterous pride which he takes 
in its being near him, his dependence on it as his only weapon and 
ornament, and finally his adoration of its superiority, begin to express 
a poet’s understanding of his relationship to his poetic inspiration. 
Once we have deciphered this, we suddenly find ourselves in possession 
of the key to most of the metaphors in the poem. In fact, we perceive 
that very often quite traditional metaphors have informed the osten- 
sibly modern usage of the language. 

Rather conventionally, the author understands her poetic talent as 
a superior power that comes over her from without. The bird image, 
the concept of “fliegen,” “erfliegen,” in the lines “und fliegst durch 
den Nebel zu mir” and “riickt jene Warte ins Licht, / die du... / in 
herrlicher Ruhe erfliegst,” recalls the swift, winged, upsoaring, un- 
earthly quality of the poetic spirit, and vaguely reminds one of the 
age-old Pegasus metaphor. Formulations such as 


(1) Wir augen im Dunstkreis, den das Gelichter bewchnt. 
Du folgst meinem Wink, stdsst hinaus 
und wirbelst Gefieder und Fell— 


(2) bis das Harz... 
auf die Wunden traufelt und warm 
die Erde verspinnt . . . 


(3) riickt jene Warte ins Licht... 
basically conform to the familiar concepts about the functions and the 


mission of poetry: (1) it fights “das Gelichter,” the riffraff, i.e., the 
base, common, and worthless; (2) it heals and comforts the wounded 
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world; and (3) it aspires to and will finally reach “jene Warte im 
Licht,” light, truth, the absolute. That the act of artistic creativeness 
exploits its bearer and leaves him exhausted and empty—“Und wenn 
du mein Herz auch ausraubst des Nachts”—is another familiar con- 
cept, although it finds a novel expression. 

Familiar as some of these concepts about the nature of poetry may 
be, there are other ideas which, even as ideas and not just through the 
wording, retain a certain original modernity. The nature of the poetic 
spirit of which this poem speaks is characterized by a peculiar tran- 
quillity and calm, through sharp consciousness and wakefulness. Such 
words as “ruhig,” “stet,” “besanftigt,” “in herrlicher Ruhe,” the 
reference to “Augen” (“die Augen der Eule,” “blicken,” “Wir augen 
im Dunstkreis”), the metaphoric implication of the owl image at large, 
define as its most striking characteristic a wide-awake, unemotional, 
wise, and mature state of consciousness which is in sharp contrast to 
the familiar concept of the mad ecstasy of the furor poeticus. 

This peculiar awareness must not be confused, however, with the 
ordinary daytime consciousness, as opposed to sleep. The first lines 
of the poem make this very clear. The poetic inspiration is visualized 
as an owl, a night bird, which comes to the speaker only after the 
world has gone to sleep and after its watchman has left his tower. In 
fact, this poet’s almost triumphant and certain belief in her poetic gift, 
so forcefully expressed by a thrice repeated “was auch geschieht,” is 
partly based on her certain knowledge that the world and its watch- 
man are excluded : 


Was auch geschieht: die verheerte Welt 

sinkt in die Dammrung zuriick, 

einen Schlaftrunk halten ihr die Walder bereit, 
und vom Turm, den der Wachter verliess, 
blicken ruhig und stet die Augen der Eule herab. 


The “night” imagery which provides the temporal setting for the 
poem (“Dammrung,” “Schlaftrunk,” “Eule,” “Nebel,” “Dunstkreis,” 
“Sterne,” “Nacht”) does not suggest, therefore, that this poetic 
activity is confined to the nights. It has wider implications. It ex- 
cludes the world and the “Wachter” and stresses the emptiness of the 
tower. “Welt” and “Wachter” are consequently visualized as part 
of the day. The symbol of the “Wachter,” which, through its 
definite article and its connection with the world in general, assumes 
a world-encompassing significance, thus connotes daytime conscious- 
ness and watchfulness. The tower, for its part, suggests this watch- 
man’s “towering,” i.e., ruling, position which he surrenders. This 
daytime consciousness is seen as something negative. Contrasted to 
“Schlaftrunk” and the “ruhig und stet” of the owl’s glance, it also 
acquires the connotations of restlessness and industrious business. Its 
result is devastation: “die verheerte Welt”! 

Only after this restless and destructive daytime consciousness has 
abandoned its towering position, can the superior owl-like awareness 
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and consciousness take over: “und vom Turm, den der Wachter 
verliess, / blicken ruhig und stet die Augen der Eule herab.” Its 
communication with the speaker is marked by complete and exclusive 
solitude and oblivion to the world’s existence, suggesting a single- 
minded concentration. Under its guidance, and with its assistance 
only, the speaker reaches that state of inspiration in which he so 
proudly rejoices. This state finds its expression in two not particu- 
larly difficult images. The first has to do with the stars: “stiirzt mir 
der Sterne Schutt / doch genau auf das Haar”; the second uses the 
concept of fire : 

wenn ich befeuert bin in der Nacht, 

knistert’s im dunklen Bestand, 

und ich schlage den Funken aus mir. 


Wenn ich befeuert bleib wie ich bin 
und vom Feuer geliebt. . . . 


Again, both images contain familiar metaphoric elements: the stars 
have served generations of poets and philosophers as symbols for the 
eternally true and valid as opposed to the transitoriness and relativity 
of human life. In the same way the artist’s creative impulses have 
often been likened to a raging fire which besets him. But as with the 
“Eule,” the “Vogel,” the “Nacht,” and other images, the Montage of 
Ingeborg Bachmann’s poem squeezes a more precise meaning out of 
these traditional metaphors. First, the communication with the stars 
depends on the presence of the owl, the poetic talent. This communi- 
cation, however, is endangered, although not vitally. A long conces- 
sive clause, 


Wenn auch im Nadeltanz unterm Baum 
die Haut mir brennt 

und der hiifthohe Strauch 

mich mit wiirzigen Blattern versucht, 
wenn meine Locke ziingelt, 

sich wiegt und nach Feuchte verzehrt, 
sturzt mir der Sterne Schutt 

doch genau auf das Haar. 


suggests an affliction which is conceded, yet eventually does not prove 
strong enough to prevent the contact. This affliction is tuned to the 
keynote of temptation, and through the syntactical form of concession, 
“Wenn auch . . . doch,” it is classified as something negative. Its 
negative character concerns the absence of consciousness, which is 
restored only after “der Sterne Schutt” has fallen on the speaker’s 
hair: “Wenn ich vom Rauch behelmt / wieder weiss, was ge- 
schieht. .. .” It is a temptation, furthermore, which is brought about 
by an elemental, natural force—‘“Nadel,” “Baum,” “Strauch,” “Blat- 
ter”—and appeals to the senses and the sex—“‘Nadeltanz,” “die Haut 
mir brennt,” “hifthoch,” “mit wirzigen Blattern versucht,” “wenn 
meine Locke ziingelt, / sich wiegt und nach Feuchte verzehrt. . . .” 

In this poet’s perspective, then, the irrational elements, sensual 
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susceptibility visualized as “Feuchte,” an earthy, unintellectual ele- 
ment which subconsciously recails the ancient linguistic relationship 
of the four temperaments (“humors”) to humidity, have no place in 
poetic creativity and are labeled as a tempting distraction which must 
be overcome. Quite to the contrary, however, the true poetic spirit is 
related to “Schutt,” “Rauch,” “wissen, was geschieht,” and “befeuert 
sein” ; it is a dry, rational enthusiasm informed by the eternal stars. 
Not the stars themselves, but only the dry rubble of them, i.e., the 
absolute and eternal in a necessarily deteriorated form (the Abbild 
rather than the Urbild), restore the consciousness of the inspired poet, 
protect him from further afflictions—“vom Rauch behelmt”—and 
eventually, with the bird’s assistance—“mein Vogel, mein Beistand 
des Nachts”—ignite the fire in him. 

Both “der Sterne Schutt” and “der Vogel” have a causal influence 
on the poet’s Befeuert sein. They load the meaning of “befeuert,” 
“Feuer,” “Funke,” with their own connotations: that of a contact 
with the eternal and everlasting and of a higher superior form of con- 
sciousness. The concept of fire adds the meaning of a night-devour- 
ing, dry-burning enthusiasm. It is visualized as heating and burning 
up the dark forces which previously were called tempting, i.e., the 
forest: “knistert’s im dunklen Bestand,” “bis das Harz aus den Stam- 
men tritt.” It burns up the humors, the transitory deluding emotions, 
until their innermost inflammable essence, “das Harz,” their dry, 
abstractable life-force principle, emerges. To its recognition and dis- 
covery is attributed a universally healing effect: the wounds of “die 
verheerte Welt” are dressed and comforted by it (“und warm / die 
Erde verspinnt”). Then “jene Warte”—that well-known ruling prin- 
ciple, that really ruling principle which has nothing in common with 
the ordinarily ruling consciousness of the daytime watchman—comes 
to light, is reached “in herrlicher Ruhe” through the higher and divine 
insight of poetic inspiration. 

Ingeborg Bachmann’s poem “Mein Vogel” thus becomes a modern 
poet’s credo, one of those reflections on the nature and mission of 
poetry which have accompanied the history of poetry since its begin- 
nings. The tradition of this motif is cleverly indicated in “Mein 
Vogel” by a peculiarly archaic usage of language. Classical influences 
—the image of the wakeful owl, the concept of Feuchte—are woven 
into a series of other images which draw on medieval allusions. 
Phrases such as “der Turm, den der Wachter verliess,” “eisgrauer 
Schultergenoss,” “meine Waffe,” “vom Rauch beheimt,” “jene 
Warte,” “die verheerte Welt,” encourage the reader to visualize this 
speaker as a medieval knight-errant, fighting in solitude for a noble 
cause. In fact, we can hardly overlook the obsolete and precious 
quality of the poem’s language which stylizes an incongruous imagery 
and transforms it into a new, noble, poetic diction. This diction is no 
mere affectation. It defines the modern poet’s solitary position in our 
world more accurately than eloquent explanations could do. Its quali- 
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ties are loneliness, stubborn devotion, preciousness, and obsoleteness. 
The secret tone of sweet sadness which is thus cast over the poem 
contrasts almost defiantly with the joyous certainty in the speaker’s 
attitude. An apparently lost position is being forcefully defended by 
one who has an old and yet completely new devotion for her Muse. 

It is reassuring to see how frequently these traditional invocations 
to the Muse of Poetry appear in recent lyric publications. The reasons 
for their new popularity are obvious: the concepts and the forms of 
poetry are rapidly changing, and the new boundaries of the poetically 
“sayable” require explanation. They require something else, too: a 
new reader. No longer does the modern poem express a poet’s unique 
experience in terms of a language which yields itself unresistingly to 
the average reader’s capacity for understanding. In the modern poem, 
the metaphors are not interpreted and explained; they are concen- 
trated, highly codified abstractions of the conventional poetic lan- 
guage. These metaphors challenge the reader and unsparingly probe 
his potential understanding. He must struggle hard to comprehend 
them; he can decipher them only by taking into consideration every 
potential formal, semantic, or traditional clue which the words may 
contain. The new contents are no longer expressed by the words; 
they are hidden between them. 

In this respect, modern poetry seems comparable to Klopstock’s 
Ausdrucksdichtung. Klopstock has been called the great “omitter” 
who, by omission, overthrew the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
ideal of poetic eloquence and introduced pathos into poetic diction. 
He thus managed to load his stammering language with additional 
emotional meaning. It appears to me that modern poetry, having fol- 
lowed the principles of Klopstock’s revolution for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years, is now ready to step across another threshold. 
Modern poets have become comparably great omitters. But they no 
longer trade words for emotions. They have taken to trading words 
for appropriateness and directness in thought, and whether this will 
be of advantage to poetry remains to be seen. 
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Printing in London from 1476 to Modern Times: Competitive Practice and 
Technical Invention in the Trade of Book and Bible Printing, Periodical 
Production, Jobbing. By P. M. Hannover. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 224. $4.75. 


The main title of this series of lectures is misleading, and the subtitle is not 
much more accurate. What we have is an elementary picture of the organization 
in the sixteenth century of the Stationers’ Company and a brief account of 
commercial printing in the seventeenth century, concerned mostly with the kinds 
of books a stationer would undertake, such as almanacs, law books, and so forth. 
There follows a short discussion of the Bible Patent, sketchy notes on periodical 
publication from the sixteenth century to modern times, and then a chapter on 
jobbing and one on the decline of the London book trade. 

The audience addressed is a popular one, with no relation to the informed 
bibliographical student or the student of literature. The book is correspondingly 
superficial. Despite the promise of the titles, very little interest is shown in the 
development of the tools of printing; instead, the narrative is chiefly devoted to 
the business concerns of the stationers. 

Whatever value there may be in the account of trade practices is inferior to 
certain studies by Cyprian Blagden, and much of the content will be superseded 
by the publication of Graham Pollard’s Sandars Lectures for 1959 on “The 
English Market for Printed Books.” The book is liberally illustrated, but few 
of the pictures—of title pages and the like—have any relation to the text. 


Frepson Bowers 
University of Virginia 


Image and Meaning: Metaphoric Traditions in Renaissance Poetry. By Don 
Cameron ALLEN. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. viii + 
175. $4.00. 


As the author explains in his introduction, the present book consists of “ex- 
periments in reading learned poems.” Although modern works about literature 
seldom have exact counterparts in the Renaissance, these experiments or essays 
suggest what Renaissance educators, following the ancient Latin, styled prelec- 
tions (praelectiones)—“readings” in the sense of explanations given before a 
group with a view to helping toward an understanding of a text. 

Don Cameron Allen makes it clear that there are many such readings possible 
for any given poem, particularly a learned one, and that, in the last analysis, it is 
quite impossible to read a poem of a bygone age exactly as a contemporary might 
have read it. His own procedure here, certainly an essential one, is to elucidate 
the poem “in terms of its poetical antecedents.” There are many ways of doing 
this, too. Allen’s way is to select critical “images” in poems by Spenser, Her- 
bert, Lovelace, Marvell, and Vaughan, as well as in Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
and to work back over earlier poetry, chiefly Greek, Latin, and French, together 
with English, for significant instances of similar or related images. He thus 
builds up around each poem which he explicates an aura of associated material 
drawn out of the past. In the process, he also occasionally sets himself to cor- 
recting other readings and certain specific topical interpretations of some of the 
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poems, such as Spenser’s “Muiopotmos” or Marvell’s “The Nymph Compleining 
for the Death of Her Faun.” 

There will, of course, always be disputes about the kind of relevance which 
some of the background materials exploited by Allen actually have to some of 
the poems here explicated. Roses, “grasse-hoppers,” imaginary islands lying at 
journey’s end or elsewhere, and other such things move through the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century literary world in a float of commonplace books and 
mythological dictionaries more heavily thumbed than were many original com- 
plete works. One must, therefore, be particularly wary of taking a “poetical 
antecedent” as a direct source. Allen knows this well, and while on occasion he 
discretely suggests the likelihood or unlikelihood of an author’s direct contact 
with one or another original, he makes clear that his chief business is to estab- 
lish the general background of association which the images he treats certainly 
had for Renaissance poets. The reader must admire the adroitness, discrimina- 
tion, and learning with which he proceeds. 

Neveriheless, this book is necessarily a twentieth-century reading of Renais- 
sance poets, since no one in the twentieth century could possibly write a book 
which would be anything else. And among twentieth-century studies in literary 
history, it occupies its own special kind of place. Since interpretation here de- 
liberately chooses to face one way, toward what was antecedent to the poems 
on which it focuses, it is in some manner basically a nostalgic interpretation of 
literature, having, of course, as its special justification the fact that in their use 
of commonplace books and classical sources Renaissance poets themselves tended 
to be a nostalgic crew. Questions concerning the psychological significance and 
subsequent history of these images and the way iti which they operate in the 
complex of our twentieth-century sensibility are put aside. Yet such questions 
can be pressing, especially since it is our present twentieth-century sensibility, 
and more particularly our twentieth-century teaching situation, which occasions 
the very selection of images here made, and indeed which is responsible for 
labeling as “images” what Renaissance poets regarded as something else—as 
“arguments” or “ornaments,” for example. 

Don Cameron Allen has put us all in his debt by the work he has here done 
for poetic understanding, and he is under no obligation to take up questions of 
this latter sort, all the more because he is quite obviously aware of their exist- 
ence, since he makes it explicit that there are many ways to read these poems 
besides the ones he settles for. But it would be good to have someone else, or 
Allen himself, consider such questions some day. 

Watter J. Onc 
Saint Louis University 


The Imagination as a Means of Grace: Locke and the Aesthetics of Romanti- 
cism. By Ernest Lee Tuveson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960. Pp. 218. $5.00. 


To start with, this is an unmeaning and pretentious title. What has the 
terminology of religious salvation to do with the aesthetics of romanticism or 
other critical themes? We are halfway through the book before the author 
attempts anything like a definition of what he means: “Aesthetic experience is 
identified as a means of grace, in the sense that one area of sensuous experience 
is designed to produce, directly, a spiritual effect” (p. 95). Both in and out of 
context, this conveys little that is concrete. Two pages later we are told that 
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the word “grace” is employed to describe Addison’s use of the imagination “as 
a means of reconciling man with his spiritual needs and his desire to belong to a 
living universe of purpose and values, with a cosmos that begins to appear alien, 
impersonal, remote, and menacing.” “Grace” in this sense has no reference to 
any system of thought except the author’s. Evangelical terminology is irrelevant 
to any of the authors discussed in this book except Jonathan Edwards, who is 
hardly typical of English literary critics and aestheticians. It is of no help to 
scatter other theological language throughout the text—for example, to link 
Shaftesbury with “a means of salvation for corrupted mankind,” a dubious 
association (p. 55). 

Tuveson’s title represents an attempt to find a unifying theme for a study of 
eighteenth-century aesthetic theory. To retain devotional terms: the author’s 
text is that romanticism arose out of Locke’s subjectivism; his sermon, an 
analytical discussion of the gospels of aesthetics from Addison to Alison. Un- 
fortunately, there are likely to be few converts, for the exposition of the sermon 
is clearly superior to the doctrine of the text. 

Apart from theological jargon, the book consists of reinterpretations of 
several fundamental philosophic or aesthetic concepts of the eighteenth century: 
Locke’s subjectivist epistemology, the moral sense, the sublime, and the imagina- 
tion. Some of the independent discussions are extremely enlightening and valu- 
able. The treatment of Addison’s aesthetics, for example, is probably the best 
in print, although it somewhat exaggerates the importance of the series on “The 
Pleasures of the Imagination.” As individual studies of separate aesthetic prob- 
lems, the chapters have real merit. The weakness of the author’s plan is trying 
to draw them into a consistent pattern. These concepts are not inherently 
related to each other—let alone steps in an ascending ladder toward romanticism. 
The author nowhere tries to define romanticism, although he suggests that it is 
either abolishing the supremacy of reason (p. 131) or art for art’s sake (p. 163). 

Imagination is considered as an independent “potentiality of the mind” which 
reacts to aesthetic situations as the moral sense reacts to ethical. Yet the 
author does not settle the question of whether moral sense is an active process 
of judgment or merely a passive response. If it is the former, then there cannot 
be a dichotomy between reason and imagination, which is the burden of the 
author’s argument through a major part of the book. If moral sense is merely 
passive response, it becomes dangerously close to a theory of innate ideas, which 
Locke wrote his essay to combat. Also if moral sense and imagination are twin 
powers of the mind, the designation of imagination rather than the moral sense 
as the instrument of mystical salvation is either queer theology or queer logic. 
Parenthetically, one wonders what the author means by saying that Hutcheson 
invented the phrase “moral sense,” since it already existed in the 1711 edition 
of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. 

Some of the author’s iudgments can be condemned as unorthodox, if not 
heretical. In relation to “the sense of value in the cosmos, and . . . confidence 
in the dignity of man,” we are told “there was no Leopardi, no Melville, no 
Thomas Hardy in the eighteenth century.” What then are we to think of The 
Fable of the Bees, Jacques le Fataliste, and La Philosophie dans le Boudoir? 
Even at the end of the book, the unredeemed reader will not find his doubts 
resolved. Apparently, the eighteenth century was wrong about the whole matter, 
for we are told in the concluding sentence that “imagination is not a means of 
grace but an instrument for the criticism of life.” Selah. 


Atrrep Owen ALpRIncE 
University of Maryland 
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Rameau's Nephew: A Study of Diderot’s “Second Satire.” By James Doo.rrttie. 
Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard, 1960. Pp. 136. 


With this critical study of one of the shortest yet most complex masterworks 
of French prose, James Doolittle of Ohio State University has made an im- 
portant contribution to what appears to be a new, “centripetal” trend in eight- 
eenth-century scholarship. The new dix-huitiémiste—French, British, or Ameri- 
can—has developed 2 healthy antibody to the critique normalienne, to the Age 
of little else but Ideas, and to the somewhat disproportionate emphasis on cross- 
cultural studies which absorbed the interest of the most outstanding scholars and 
hence dominated the field during the first half of our century. Despite the ab- 
sence of a specific running controversy, this trend is quite apparent in recent 
critical studies where the emphasis has shifted to the evaluation or reévaluation 
of single works of literary art.? 

Doolittle makes it clear from the outset that he intends to treat the Neveu 
“as a work of art rather than as a document in the biography of its author and 
his ideas...” (p. 25). By examining the conduct of the dialogue, its setting, its 
narrator, the main themes, the handling of time and pantomime, and the “lan- 
guage” of the work, he arrives at a restatement of the characters and opinions 
of Moi and Lui, the two interlocutors of the dialogue, and develops, beyond the 
traditional limits, the interpretation of the work as a satire. A “Coda” relates 
his conclusions to a significant passage from another work of Diderot’s, the 
Réfutation d’ Helvétius.8 

In Doolittle’s analysis of the Neveu, the first two major divisions—the tableau 
of the house of Bertin and the scene of the great pantomime—introduce and 
develop its overriding themes: morality and art; the third division, “culminating 
in the figure of the positions of Noverre” (p. 18), fuses the two themes solidly 
together. Diderot’s “Tout se tient dans la conversation...” is quoted in illustra- 
tion of Doolittle’s contention that “there are no loose ends in the Neveu de 
Rameau” (p. 20). 

The internal organization of the major divisions is compared to the sonata 
form in music and “to a progression made diametrically through a set of con- 
centric circles from one exterior of the complex to its opposite” (p. 21). Of 
course, this progression does not necessarily follow a straight line, but the 
presence of its pattern is clearly established by Doolittle. 

While he does not reject the traditional view that the characters of Lui and 
Moi reflect some of the different facets of Diderot’s own personality, Doolittle 
departs from the equally traditional assumption “that Diderot looked upon his 
characters through the eyes of Moi” (p. 14). To justify this departure, he 
examines the character and actions of Moi in detail (pp. 26-37). He finds 
them quite unlike Diderot’s, but he does not dwell on this point, since. he avow- 
edly shuns biography. Instead, he sets up Moi as another target for Diderot 


1 See, however, Norman L. Torrey, “In Defense of Eighteenth-Century French 
Literature,” French Review, XXXII (1959), 505-10, and Clifton Cherpack, “Is 
GoD), + > yrereeprenee: French Literature,” French Review, XXXIII 
(1960 

2 Sor ples are: J. Robert Loy, Diderot’s Determined Fatalist 


me outstanding exam: 
(New York, _—)? Jean-Luc Seylaz, “Les Liaisons dangereuses” et la création 
romanesque chez Laclos (Genéve, 1958); and William F. Bottiglia, Voltaire’s 
“Candide”: Analysis of a Classic, Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, VII (Genéve: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1959). 
8 There is also an Appendix which is devoted to the “Jew of Utrecht” episode 
and to its relationship to the body of the Neveu, an appendant relationship in the 
opinion of Doolittle. 
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the satirist, in addition to the more obvious targets of the corrupt “anti-philo- 
sophical” coterie of Bertin and its chief parasite, Lui. In this light, Moi is an 
armchair philosopher whose judgment is prejudiced by his esprit de systéme, an 
attitude repugnant to a true philosophe. It is not until the end of the dialogue 
that he can distinguish between truth and appearances, and he keeps confusing 
the man (Lui) with the role he is playing. His comfortable abstractions are 
punctured, one by one, by Lui who, at the end, “pulls awry the ‘philosophical’ 
mask...” (p. 37). One of the major plot elements of the Neveu is, then, the 
“growth of Moi’s self-awareness” (p. 39), which unfolds with the development 
of Lui’s character. 

It is to this fascinating character of Lui that Doolittle devotes his best chap- 
ters; he dissects Lui, the eccentric, the raté, the parasite—epithets conceived by 
Moi for the convenience of later critics—into “Lui the artist” and “Lui the 
mediocrity, the climber” (p. 92). He also describes how the tension produced 
by Diderot between these two poles of Lui’s character reflects, above and be- 
yond topical satire, a view of man which matches Pascal’s in ambiguity and 
also in evocative power. 

It ill behooves the reviewer to retrace here all the author’s steps, at the end 
of which Lui emerges, despite his abjectness, a “positive hero,” as it were, for 
whom “art and morality ...are both expressions of a single principle, which is 
the dignity of the individual...” (p. 98). There are, however, chapters which 
deserve special mention, such as the study (Chap. IV) of Diderot’s use of time 
and pantomime. Doolittle successfully extricates these elements from the trap- 
pings of “bourgeois realism” to show that Diderot frequently violates objective 
time to heighten artistic effect, to create “a work of poetry as Diderot under- 
stood the term” (p. 57). Despite his apparent a-historical bias, Doolittle shows 
that he has more than adequate control of the biographical and historical detail 
involved in the study of the Neveu de Rameau. This is particularly manifest in 
his references to Jean-Philippe Rameau (pp. 108-19). 

The reader interested in matters of style, as is this reviewer, will note with 
some disappointment that Doolittle’s chapter on “Language” is disproportionately 
short and avowedly unambitious. Its specifics are limited to lexical choices; the 
other features rate only a few blank generalizations worthy of Moi (p. 67). 
It is particularly disturbing that, while it is admitted that Diderot’s speed and 
intensity—style endiablé is the term used by most critics—are produced by “style 
first of all, without any doubt” (p. 59), and while the study of the use of time 
and pantomime underscores these characteristics brilliantly, the linguistic dimen- 
sion of “speed and intensity” is left unexplored. 

If Diderot was right in proclaiming that aesthetic pleasure consists mainly 
“dans la perception des rapports,” Doolittle’s solid analysis of palpable but intri- 
cately patterned relationships in the Neveu de Rameau constitutes not only a 
valuable addition to Diderot scholarship in general, but a welcome aid toward 
the intelligent appreciation of Diderot the artist at his best. 

Victor E, Hanzett 
University of Washington 


The Geographical and Ethnic Names in the Pidriks Saga: A Study in Germanic 
Heroic Legend. By Wuutam J. Parr. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, Harvard Germanic Studies, Vol. II, 1959. Pp. vi + 238. $6.00. 


Pidriks saga, which is one of the most ponderous monuments of Old Norse 
literature, is a conglomeration of prose tales based on Germanic heroic legend 
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loosely grouped around the famous Dietrich of Bern. In addition to a detailed 
treatment of Siegfried and the Niflungs, which is of especial interest to students 
of German and Scandinavian literature, this omnibus collection includes such 
diverse and unrelated narratives as an inflated version of the legend of Velent 
(Wayland) the Smith, a brief sketch of the story of Walther and Hildigunde, 
and the tedious Villcina saga, a reflection of the struggles between the Saxons 
and the Slavic Viltsians. (A sixty-page survey of the contents of the entire 
work is found in the introduction to the German translation of Fine Erichsen 
[Sammlung Thule, Bd. 22, 1924 and 1942].) Unfortunately, the tragic ethos of 
the Germanic heroic lays from which most of these tales ultimately derive has 
been completely lost in the centuries of transmission and transmutation. Indeed, 
the vulgar burlesque tone, the awkward inflated style, and the repetition and 
distortion of motifs are far more reminiscent of the Spielmannsepen than of 
Germanic heroic poetry or the Sagas of Icelanders. 

Despite the meager aesthetic merit of Pidriks saga, this compilation is of 
considerable importance to scholars because of its wealth of analogues, garbled 
though they be, to themes and situations in the Nibelungenlied, several Eddic 
poems, Vélsunga saga, and various minor German and Scandinavian works. 
The relationship of these motifs to each other is closely connected with ‘the 
complex and controversial question of the date and place of composition of 
Pidriks saga. Of the various theories on this point, the most reasonable one is 
that this compilation was made at the court of King Hakon Hakonarson by Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic scribes on the basis of lost Low German originals. 

Paff’s investigation of the geographic and ethnic names of Pidriks saga is a 
substantial contribution to a better understanding of some of these intricate 
problems; for, as the subtitle and foreword indicate, the author goes beyond a 
mere linguistic-onomastic treatment of the material. His method consists in 
studying each name within its narrative, historical, geographical, and verbal 
contexts for the purpose of establishing criteria by which one can distinguish 
between established tradition and the arbitrary accommodations of individual 
writers. By this method Paff has come independently to valid conclusions 
regarding both the provenance of the main sources of this saga and the signifi- 
cance of consistent and inconsistent geographical descriptions. 

Since this volume is intended as a contribution to the study of Germanic heroic 
legend, it would have been desirable to include in the foreword a critical discus- 
sion of some of the recent investigations bearing on Pidriks saga, such as those of 
Hegsted (1934), Eggers (1937), von Kralik (1941), Schneider (1947), Panzer 
(1945 and 1955), Hempel (1952), de Boor (1952), de Vries (1952), and Wais 
(1953), none of which is included in the bibliography. More careful proofread- 
ing would have eliminated several glaring misprints, particularly with regard to 
the proper use of diacritical marks. In several instances less ancient editions of 
standard reference works should have been cited. Because of the wealth of 
material and the widely varying orthographic predilections of the scribes, an 
index would have facilitated the use of the volume for quick reference. 

It is hoped that this sound and stimulating book will give added impetus both 
to the study of names in Germanic literature and to further investigations of 
Pidriks saga itself. 

Pau. ScHACH 
University of Nebraska 
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